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ANTOINE DENNIS 


LAST OF THE CHIPPEWA MAIL RUNNERS 
ARTHUR TENNEY HoLBRook 


ust before the road crosses the Little Brule, back a few 

rods in the timber, is the log cabin of Antoine Dennis; and, 
if it is daylight and the weather not too rough, you can be 
pretty sure that Antoine is sitting in an old chair in front 
of the cabin, smoking his short pipe and thinking over days 
that are past. There is no lovelier place in the world than this 
Brule river country in northern Wisconsin and there is no 
one living who saw it earlier than Antoine, no one who has 
witnessed as he has the changes that have come to this great 
primeval forest. It was the home of his people who were the 
prosperous, peace loving Chippewa; it was the battle ground 
where they met and drove back the invading Sioux who came 
time and again down the Mississippi, up the St. Croix, 
across the mile and a half portage to the Brule, and down 
that river in the hope of acquiring a stronghold in the Chip- 
pewa’s rich, fur producing country. 

Antoine is lonely since his last contemporary, Johnny 
Durant, died a few years ago. Antoine shared his cabin with 
Johnny, and it was beautiful but it was truly pathetic to 
see the devotion of the two ‘last of a strong race.’ Antoine 
told me of Johnny’s last days: “You know I have Doc John- 
son come over from Iron River. She say [Antoine always 
mixes the genders of his pronouns], she say Johnny’s got ’um 
Bright’s disease. She say ’um going blind. You know what 
I do? I get ride to Superior. I go to beeg store. I buy ’um 
Johnny pair glasses. I tell you I pay seventy-five cent, yes, 
sir, seventy-five cent for them glasses. I can see through 
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them fine; but they no good for Johnny. No, sir, they don’t 
help Johnny, one beet, she can’t see no better. Seventy-five 
cent I paid.’ 

But Antoine’s old age is blessed by having quite a num- 
ber of children and grandchildren who live in the Brule 
country and who are kind to him and often visit him. His 
daughter, Lizzie, married John La Rock, most intelligent 
and influential of all the Chippewa in that region, who won 
much attention when he served President Coolidge as his 
personal guide during the summer that the White House 
was moved to the Brule. Two of Antoine’s sons, named Ed 
and Ben, are favorite guides of mine. Like their brother-in- 
law, John La Rock, they are marvelous canoe men with 
pole or paddle; and they have been on the Brule river since 
they were papooses and lived in a wigwam on the bank of a 
beautiful bend where an Indian encampment was long fa- 
miliar to those of us who have fished the stream for half a 
century. Ed and Ben know every rock and snag, every good 
pool and hideout, up and down the whole length of that 
glorious old trout stream. 

One morning last summer I sauntered down the road and 
stopped as usual to greet Antoine and have a pipe with him 
in the shady seat in front of the cabin. ‘I was sorry for Ed 
last night,’ I began conversation, ‘I kept him out fishing 
until dark, and he had to walk nine miles back to his home 
in Blueberry. He wouldn’t stay for supper either.’ 

Antoine knocked the ashes out of his pipe and filled up 
from my pouch before he commented on Ed’s misfortune. 
Finally he shrugged his shoulders, turned down the corners 
of his mouth and grunted, ‘Humpf—humpf.’ 

‘Well,’ I retorted, ‘that is no fun to walk nine miles after 


working hard all day; and to cook supper when you get home 
at ten o'clock.’ 
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‘Humpf,’ said Antoine again. Then he continued: ‘You 
pay ‘um five dollar, don’t you? She start ’um work at nine 
o’clock. She sit in canoe. Have good-lunch. You give ’um 
cigars. She got ’um good road home. She got ’um stove and 
wood all cut and plenty good food. She got ’um good bed. 
You know—I bet she sleep in dat bed yet dees morning.’ I 
kept quiet, for I knew more was coming. ‘You know, when 
I so old like Ed, I walk thirty mile—maybe make camp in 
snow in woods—eat pork and bread—only eat pork and 
bread—sleep in snow with one blanket—hear ’um branches 
snap and crack all night—he is so cold—get up at day- 
break—cook ’um pork and tea—walk ’nuther thirty mile. 
An’ you know what I get? I get one dollar and seventy-two 
cent. That what I get. Humpf.’ 

“When was that, Tony?’ I asked in what I meant to be 
an inviting manner. 

“That when I carry mail from Superior to Bayfield. I 
tell you about ’um.’ 

I wish I could reproduce the gestures, the tones and in- 
flections with which Antoine embellished his story. I wish a 
stenographer had been there to take down his exact words, 
for Antoine has strongly developed in him the Indian’s 
talent for story-telling. The orderly sequence of his inci- 
dents, the building up of a climax, the humorous touch here 
and there, the effective pause in the narrative; I have no 
doubt, had it been given in his native Chippewa, it would 
have followed the classic form which generations of his fore- 
bears have used when the braves of the tribe gathered in a 
circle to hear of the exploits of one of their band. 

‘Me, I am born, you know in La Pointe,’ began Antoine. 
‘My mother, she has French blood, yes sir; but my father, 
she is full blood Chippewa. First my father have wigwam 
at La Pointe, then log house. I am lucky I am born in log 
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house. My father, she work for Hudson’s bay company. She 
is great trapper. Yes, she know all about beaver and mink 
and muskrat. When I thirteen, we move ’um Superior and 
I work in sawmill. I work almost five year. I am beeg. I am 
strong. You know I can pole Brule falls today. Sure I can. 
I don’t try but I can and I eighty-eight year old. I work 
all years from thirteen to eighty-three. Am I ever seek? 
Am I ever bad hurt? No, I am never seek, and I am never 
bad hurt, and just because I work hard—I never stop, not 
one day from thirteen year to eighty-three year; that why 
I can pole Brule falls today. I don’t try; but I can do it.’ 

Antoine set his jaw and nodded his head for a moment 
as he thought again of those early days; but he soon came 
back to his tale. “You never know Meester Duffy? No, she 
died long time ago. She, government agent at Superior, and 
she know me and my people. She know ’um well, yes, sir, and 
come to see "um many time. One time she say: “Antoine, 
how far you can walk?” “Ha,” I say, “how far I can walk? 
I can walk anywhere just so I got time.” Well, she laugh at 
that and say, “You walk ’um to Bayfield.” I say, “How 
long?” She say, “Two day.” I say, “Sure. Why you ask?” 
She say: “I look all over for good runner for mail. She must 
be beeg and strong and hones’, too. I can’t find that man. 
You only boy, but I like you. You make good runner.” She 
is fine man, Meester Duffy, and she say: “I want you carry 
mail to Bayfield and back.” I say: “All right, I carry ’um 
Saturday night and Sunday.” She say: “No. You quit ’um 
job and you carry mail every week. You leave ’um Superior 
every Thursday. You get Bayfield every Saturday. You 
leave "um Bayfield every Monday and get Superior every 
Wednesday.” What you think of that? She pay me two times 
what I get in sawmill. By ’m by, she pay me fifty-two dollar 
for month. That biggest pay I got all that time. 
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“Well, what you think I carry? I got pack for mail and 
pork and tea and bread and hand axe and fry pan. In winter 
I carry blanket. By ’m by, I get so used to travel that trail 
I cache ’um fry pan and axe. No! No! I never cache ’um 
blanket in winter. I afraid beeg snow and mebee I can’t go 
so far. That long walk, hein? That mebbe sixty-five, mebbe 
seventy mile, that trail. I always go thirty mile anyhow in 
one day, then mebbe next day, thirty-five. I guess ’um sixty- 
five mile. I never know that. Ain’t that funny? I walk ’um 
every week, yes sir, every week for almost six year. I never 
miss that walk once but I don’t know how long he is. I go in 
rain. I go in hot day. I go all winter on snowshoe, and one 
day he is such bad storm! Oh, he blow snow all day, all 
night—I can hardly find trail—I can go only to Iron River 
trail and I know he is only twenty-two mile—and then I 
dig my place in snow to lie down. Oh, sure, I dig ’um with 
snowshoe. I cut balsam branch to put in that hole I dig. 
Oh, sure, I make good camp. No, I only got one blanket. 
Say, you know I carry seventy pound, with that mail and 
pork and axe; I can’t carry no more blanket. I don’t freeze. 
Me? No, I not too cold. I sleep and sleep, but the branch in 
the woods he crack and crack and make beeg noise and he 
wake me up.’ 

“How about animals, Tony?” I asked him. 

‘No, I never see much animals,’ he declared. ‘I don’t 
have no time. I travel fast with pack strap here on forehead 
and I must look down. Oh, I see plenty deer and fox— 
sometimes bear-——not much. I hear ’um wolf every night. He 
make beeg noise at night, and I see him track all around 
my camp, but he don’t bother me. Once in long time I see 
him—beeg timber wolf not coyote like now-a-days. I see 
wild cat and plenty birds, but, you know, you only see much 
animal when you travel slow and hunt, and that timber is 
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all thick then. No, sir, no pine was cut then. If woods clear 
like most place now, I can’t make that trip—no sir, not in 
winter. In beeg woods like that, snow can’t come and blow 
round like he do in open country. Just so in rain. No, no, 
I never carry tent or cache tent. I make good tent of boughs 
when he rains. Oh, yes, I get me wet sometime, much times 
I do that, but I don’t get a cold. I never get ’um cold ’til 
five year ago, when I quit work, and then I get cold and I 
get rheumatiz and my eyes no good—he can’t see. I make 
beeg mistake when I quit work, yes, sir. 

“We try sometime when I carry mail to have help. My 
brother, Basil, and Louis Pettite, she both try. She come 
from Superior, and I come from Bayfield, and we meet and 
we change pack of mail and go back way we came. But we 
don’t do ’um long that way. We get late that way and we 
go back to old way, and I carry ’um alone, that’s best. 

‘Say, you know I get married when I carry that mail? 
Sure. My wife she wait alway for me in Superior, and I 
only late just one day. Just one day from beeg storm, and 
my boss she have to pay fine to government. I don’t know 
how much she pay. She don’t blame me. No. She is a good 
man; but, by ’m by, I get new boss. His name Michael; and 
I married and want to save my $200. Meester Duffy she 
keep for me, and I tell Michael to keep that money now. 
By cripes, what you think she do? She run off to Dakota 
with woman. I never see her again. I don’t never get my 
$200.’ 

The remembrance of that broke the thread. Antoine 
sighed, relit his pipe, and sat quietly shaking his head. 
‘Didn’t you have any friends to help get it back, Tony?” I 
ventured. 

‘Sure I have ’um friend,’ he shot back, ‘but you think 
she find that shegog [skunk]? No, she can’t. Meester Hay- 
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ward, she is postmaster at Bayfield, by gar, she try hard to 
find that Michael. She can’t do it. Meester and Mrs. Hay- 
ward—ah, them was fine people. Ha—she try to teach me 
read and write. “Ha,” I say, “why I learn read and write? 
My father, my mother, my friend she can’t read and write. 
Why I learn ’um, hein?” 

‘Oh, I have many friend in Bayfield. I have Captain Pike, 
Meester Vaughn, old man Cooper what drive a team pretty 
soon to Brule. And Cap McDougall—you know Cap Mc- 
Dougall—she make beeg whale-back boat at Duluth? 
Hein—Cap, she is my friend. She buy fish in Bayfield and 
she say to me one cold day: “Antoine, I want spend Christ- 
mas with my mother in Duluth. Can I walk back with you?” 
I say: “Sure, Cap, but you think you walk so far and carry 
pack. What you eat?’ I take ’um along, and, by cripes, 
what you think that Cap McDougall bring along to eat? 
As sure as I be here, she took along five pound ginger snap. 
I never see something like that. She eat ginger snap all 
time. And that weather is cold, by gar, she is cold; and I 
make ’um fire and Cap McDougall she always want beeger 
and beeger fire. You know, Injun make leetle fire and she 
sit right up close to leetle fire. White man she make beeg 
fire, hot fire—you can’t sit near that beeg fire. You can’t do 
it. No, sir. Well, next day, Cap, she ask me can I give ’um 
leetle pork and leetle tea. I ain’t got much but I give ’um 
some. Say—I never see Cap McDougall for nine year, yes, 
sir, nine year. And when I see ’um, she grab me around 
arms like this and say: “Tony, I never eat one ginger snap 
since I saw you last.” Yes, sir, she is fine man, that Cap 
McDougall. 

“Yes, yes—yes,’ Antoine trailed off—then his eyes seemed 
to snap, he took his pipe in his hand and for emphasis pointed 
the stem at me. ‘Say! you tell that Ed when I carry mail in 
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summer I carry string and hook and every time I cross Brule 
river I catch fine trout for dinner. Say, I’m think about that 
trout all way from Bayfield. You tell that Ed I catch more 
trout than she ever see—and I walk thirty-five mile in day— 
I sleep in cold. Say! don’t you worry if that Ed walk home 
nine mile. Humpf.’ 




















NILS OTTO TANK 
NORWEGIAN ARISTOCRAT AND PHILANTHROPIST 


W.A. Tirus 


IsITors to Green Bay who seek points of interest in that 

historic locality are sure to be shown the Tank cottage. 
They will be told that it is the oldest house in Wisconsin 
while some will say that it has been built longer than any 
existing place of residence in the Northwest. An examina- 
tion of the records, past and present, discloses that the old 
building was erected in 1776, the year of American Inde- 
pendence, by a fur trader named Joseph Roy, or Roi, who 
continued to occupy it until 1805 when it was purchased by 
Jacques Porlier. Roy is said to have been wholly illiterate— 
a typical French-Canadian fur trader of the eighteenth 
century. Porlier, his successor in the old home, was differ- 
ent in every respect. He is represented as a man of educa- 
tion, culture, and dignity and a distinct intellectual asset to 
the early settlement where the people were mostly Indians, 
half-breeds, and unlettered Frenchmen. In the period be- 
tween the two wars with Great Britain, no mention need be 
made of English or American settlers in the hamlet because 
there were none, other than British agents or casual visitors. 
It is stated that Porlier was the first schoolmaster in Green 
Bay and that he taught the young people to speak and write 
excellent French. 

It appears that the old Tank home as built by Roy and 
occupied by Porlier from 1805 to the time of his death in 
1839 consisted only of the main building without the wings 
at either end. The construction was of that peculiar type 
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known as ‘wattle work,’ a method of building not unknown 
to the aborigines in some sections of America. Wattle means 
‘interwoven twigs,’ and wattle construction consists of up- 
right supports between which are interwoven willow branches 
and the remaining space packed with moistened clay, much 
as soft concrete is tamped in a mould. When sun-dried, the 
wattle walls became hard and rather durable. It was the 
custom to protect the walls by a lumber sheeting. This made 
a comfortable home, for the winds could not penetrate in 
winter, and the walls tended to mitigate the heat in summer. 
Although common in French Canada, it is said that only 
four houses of wattle construction are preserved in the 
United States; of these, the one at Green Bay is classed 
among the best by architects. 

During the War of 1812 the United States government 
had no supporters in its own domain at Green Bay. Both 
French and Indians were undisguised partisans of the 
British cause. Among the leaders of these nominal but hos- 
tile subjects, none were more active than Jacques Porlier 
and his son of the same name. The elder Porlier was made 
a captain in the British army while the son was given the 
rank of lieutenant. The Porlier-Tank cottage was organiza- 
tion headquarters for the British agents who made every 
effort to enlist the savages in military operations. When 
the close of hostilities found the Americans not only in nom- 
inal authority but in military possession as well, the Porliers 
and many others found it good policy to take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. The new masters showed 
no spirit of vindictiveness, for we find that Governor Lewis 
Cass appointed the elder Porlier a judge for the Green Bay 
district. 

Judge Porlier had his land claim confirmed to him by the 
Americans. This tract, on which then stood the Tank cot- 
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tage, had a frontage on Fox river of four chains and twenty- 
three links, and then, like the old French claims on the St. 
Lawrence, it extended back indefinitely into the wilderness. 
Although Porlier’s land grant was very narrow, as shown 
by its river frontage, it contained, nevertheless, 640 acres. 
A few rods back from the river it was merely untamed 
wilderness used only for hunting. On the cleared land Porlier 
grew much corn and garden vegetables. The corn was 
always in demand as winter rations for the fur gatherers 
who went far into the forests to ply their calling. Porlier 
in the capacity of judge was called upon occasionally to 
officiate at marriages. One such occasion was the marriage 
of Eleazar Williams, who posed as the ‘Lost dauphin,’ and 
Madeleine Jourdain, daughter of the village blacksmith. It 
is generally conceded that Jacques Porlier Sr., did much 
for the development of the infant town at the mouth of Fox 
river. He died in 1839 at the age of seventy-four years. 

Although the Porlier-Tank home is a place of interest 
because of its age and associations, the story of the Tank 
family is even more fascinating. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Carsten Tank was reputed to be the 
wealthiest man in Norway. He owned much land, a number 
of factories, and large cash reserves, but his wealth was not 
his only claim to distinction. He was high in the councils of 
the Norwegian government and for a time guided its pol- 
icies. The family was descended from a long line of noble- 
men, and its social, financial, and political prestige in the 
rugged peninsula was conceded by all. 

Carsten Tank had an only son, born in 1800, who was 
christened Nils Otto. At an early age Nils Otto Tank 
showed evidence of marked ability, and was given every ad- 
vantage of education and cultural associations. When Nor- 
way separated from Denmark, a weak monarch had been 
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placed on the throne of the former country. In the deposing 
of this king, Carsten Tank is said to have taken a prominent 
part. It has been alleged that in the confusion of the times, 
the elder Tank cherished an ambition that his brilliant son 
might be selected as king. At this crisis a union between 
Norway and Sweden was consummated, but national jeal- 
ousy seems to have prevented a citizen of either country 
from being considered favorably for the coveted position. 
In this emergency a foreigner, Bernadotte of France, was 
called to become king of the united countries. He proved a 
forceful leader, severed all connection with his native France, 
and gained the confidence of both Norwegians and Swedes. 

The young scion of the house of Tank was an ardent 
traveler. He visited many of the capitals of Europe where 
his rank secured for him immediate recognition in social 
circles. The rural regions and the mountain fastnesses also 
attracted him; even in his boyhood days, it was noted that 
at times he preferred some secluded spot where he could 
meditate on the beauties of nature. In one of his journeys 
through the rugged hills and valleys of Saxony, he met 
with an accident, and was nursed back to health in the home 
of a Moravian clergyman. Nils Otto Tank was much im- 
pressed with the religious life of the family with whom he 
had received such excellent care. He decided to adopt the 
Moravian creed, give up all worldly ambitions, and devote his 
life to the service of his fellow men. That this was a severe 
blow to his doting father cannot be doubted, but the young 
man refused to be swerved from what he had come to con- 
sider his duty. He began his independent career by marrying 
Marian Frueauff, daughter of the clergyman in whose home 
he had become a Moravian convert. 

The young idealist and his devoted bride decided to en- 
gage in missionary work. Several years were spent by Tank 
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in acquiring a training in religious institutions, and then he 
and his wife decided to become missionaries among the ne- 
groes in Surinam or Dutch Guiana. At this time, 1842, the 
negroes who worked on the great Dutch plantations in this 
South American colony were slaves. The Tanks soon won 
the confidence of the wretched blacks and made many con- 
verts, but when he attempted to expostulate with the land- 
owners about the brutal treatment to which the slaves were 
subjected, he was made to feel anything but welcome on the 
plantations. Marian Tank fell a victim to the pestilential 
climate, and the husband was left to care for an infant 
daughter, Mary, who had been born in the tropical country. 
After the death of his wife, Tank arranged to sail for Hol- 
land where he hoped to make a successful plea before king 
and people for more enlightened laws to govern the treat- 
ment of slaves. 

During his sojourn in Holland, he divided his time be- 
tween soliciting funds for the mission work in the South 
American colony and attempting to secure some mitigation 
of conditions surrounding the negro slaves in the distant 
dependency. In regard to the latter, the government prom- 
ised reforms if an investigation substantiated Tank’s repre- 
sentations. While on this mission, Tank met a young woman 
with whom he had become acquainted years before when his 
associations were with the titled of the different courts of 
Kurope. Caroline Van der Meulen was also the daughter 
of a clergyman, but her mother had been first lady in wait- 
ing at the court of Holland, then one of the most formal and 
ceremonial of all the courts of Europe. The father of this 
favorite attendant of the queen was Baron General van 
Boetzelaer, who had once won a victory over the great 
Napoleon and thus made himself a hero in his native Hol- 
land. Caroline Van der Meulen knew of the changed life 
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and dwarfed ambitions of Nils Otto Tank, but they were 
married, nevertheless, and the second wife showed the same 
zeal for missionary labors as had the first. They were plan- 
ning to return to Surinam to work among the squalid ne- 
groes when Tank received a message from another part of 
the world. The Rev. Mr. Frueauff had migrated to the 
United States, and the message from him came from Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, headquarters of the Moravian church 
in America. He asked Tank to come to the United States and 
assist in mission work on the wide frontier. The source of 
this invitation made it almost impossible for Tank to refuse. 
When he and his wife arrived in Bethlehem, they were as- 
signed to Milwaukee to take charge of extension work in the 
new region known as Wisconsin. It is said that Tank brought 
with him to Milwaukee about $1,500,000 in gold. 

Despite his renunciation of worldly ambitions, Tank 
never was able to forget the atmosphere of paternalism in 
which he had been reared. Even his philanthropies were based 
on a class distinction—the intellectually superior leader and 
the less gifted masses. Always an idealist and a visionary, 
Tank conceived the idea of using a part of his large fortune 
to found a colony where he could direct all activities and 
where his followers would be as happy as carefree children. 
The project was to be carried on in communistic fashion, 
all the products of toil to go into a common granary, and 
all food and other supplies to be drawn from community 
warehouses. With this in mind Tank purchased a large tract 
of land on the west bank of Fox river adjacent to old Fort 
Howard. With this acreage he acquired the cottage that has 
since become a landmark. A general invitation was issued 
to Moravian congregations from other parts of the state to 
come to the Green Bay region and join the ideal community. 
Ten acres were assigned to each of the families who accepted 
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Copy of an oil portrait by Mrs. 
C, L. A. Tank and presented by her to 
the Wisconsin historical society. 
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the alluring offer. Tank provided all the buildings for each 
of these small farms, purchased tools and live stock, and did 
everything he could think of to make his followers comfort- 
able. In every activity this one-time Norwegian aristocrat 
was the guiding spirit. He assigned each of the colonists to 
his particular job: some cleared land, some erected build- 
ings, some tilled the soil, and others engaged in fishing. All 
were expected to keep busy. Tank added wings to both ends 
of the original Roy-Porlier cottage, one of these wings being 
used as a place for religious worship. He organized a school 
in which he taught the secular subjects while the Rev. An- 
drew M. Iverson, who had come with the settlers as resident 
pastor, taught religion. It was Tank’s plan to expand this 
school into a college. This is said to have been the first strictly 
Norwegian school in Wisconsin. 

Tank attracted attention wherever he went. He was six 
feet four inches tall and well proportioned. He was always 
the gentleman, but his dignified manner never invited famil- 
iarity. He was the fairy godfather to his people but always 
on a different plane. There can be no doubt that this leader 
believed with all sincerity that he was helping his fellow 
countrymen to live ideal lives. 

There is much of independence and initiative in the Nor- 
wegian race as is evidenced by their later conquest of the 
Wisconsin wilderness. In the colony at Fort Howard, which 
Tank had named Ephraim (meaning ‘very fruitful’), the 
Norwegian minister, Iverson, continued his work. After a 
year or two of apparent happiness for all concerned, during 
which the population had increased to about 500, differences 
arose between Tank and Iverson. Perhaps, these were honest 
differences of opinion, but there were disinterested persons 
who pointed out that Iverson was displeased by the attention 
shown Tank and felt that a pastor should occupy first and 
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not second place in a religious community. It has also been 
charged that Iverson, who was a man of great zeal and piety 
but wholly uncompromising in his attitude, incited the col- 
onists against Tank and told them they were merely tenants 
and retainers with no hope of ever achieving prosperity or 
independence for themselves. Finally, they demanded that 
Tank should give them deeds to the property they were oc- 
cupying. He refused on the ground that to do so would ruin 
entirely his plan for a codperative community. This seemed 
to confirm the suspicions of the colonists. Then, under the 
leadership of Iverson, the people for whose welfare Tank 
had expended so much of his time and money announced 
that they were going to found another Ephraim on the west 
shore of Door county peninsula. In their new environment 
these people suffered many hardships, but they finally suc- 
ceeded, and a charming village today perpetuates the mem- 
ory of these hardy pioneers. Tank’s project was entirely de- 
serted; it is said that his disappointment was great although 
concealed behind his accustomed dignity. 

Disallusioned to some extent by his experiences, Tank 
still refused to return to the ancestral estates in Norway and 
there take his place in the social circles to which he had been 
accustomed in his youth. He had ample means to live his 
somewhat simple and secluded life on the bank of Fox river. 
He had his wife and daughter, and the three members of 
the family lived much to themselves. At no time did they as- 
sociate with any considerable number of the Green Bay 
people. 

Tank formed some business connections and took a keen 
interest in the Fox-Wisconsin canal venture. This water- 
way, with all its obstructions and other natural disadvan- 
tages, had been used by the aborigines to cross Wisconsin 
before the white men came. With the advent of the French 
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explorers, missionaries, and fur traders, it became an historic 
connecting link between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
river. With the beginnings of actual settlement in the Wis- 
consin region, the lack of transportation was the greatest 
handicap to the pioneers. There were no wagon roads worthy 
of the name, and the time consumed for long hauls was dis- 
couraging. Canals were mapped in the most impossible 
places, and in some cases work was actually begun on them. 
Compared with these, the Fox-Wisconsin watercourse of- 
fered every prospect of success; it connected with navigable 
waters at both termini. The early survey indicated that the 
most expensive part of this work would be a series of locks 
to raise and lower vessels the 170 feet which is the difference 
in levels between Green bay and Lake Winnebago. The 
upper Fox was a sluggish and fairly deep stream which re- 
quired little improvement to accommodate the light draft 
boats of that day. The narrow neck of land between the Fox 
and the Wisconsin at the portage was almost level prairie, 
and a canal involved no grave engineering problems. The 
route bisected the region known as Wisconsin and would 
have more miles of continuous shore line than any canal 
possible of construction within the state. If many prominent 
men put time and money in the Fox- Wisconsin canal project, 
it must be said that their investment at that time seemed 
fully justified. The beginning of the era of railroad build- 
ing in Wisconsin in the 1850’s relegated to the background 
all major plans for canal construction. However, there are 
still perfectly sane people who believe that a deep waterway 
following the old route across Wisconsin is a feasible under- 
taking. Tank and his associates lost heavily in this early 
Fox river improvement scheme.’ 


*For information on the Fox-Wisconsin river improvement see Joseph 
Schafer, The Winnebago-Horicon Basin (Madison, 1937), 90-141.—Eprror. 
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The head of the Tank household never ceased to have 
longings for the betterment of mankind. He was open- 
hearted and philanthropic but seemed unable to forget that 
he was born to a higher station of life than were those with 
whom he came in contact; the result of this was a lack of 
response and confidence on the part of some he would have 
liked to assist. Perhaps, a modern day psychologist would 
have difficulty in explaining the mental processes of Nils 
Otto Tank. 

This remarkable man died in 1864, but the widow lived 
on in the old home with her stepdaughter, Mary, until the 
death of the latter in 1872. It is said that the untimely death 
of the young woman was a severe blow to the second wife 
of Nils Otto Tank. The family fortune was still consider- 
able, and the young woman had displayed marked ability in 
handling financial transactions. ‘Mrs. Tank continued to 
reside in the historic house until she passed away in 1891. 
As she and her husband were both only children, the direct 
family line became extinct when they died. 

Even while living a secluded life, Mrs. Tank carried 
on the family tradition and contributed liberally to local 
charities and to foreign missions. As a memorial to her step- 
daughter, Mary, she gave funds to construct the first mission 
chapel in Peking, China. It is said that she gave in all more 
than $50,000 to mission work in that far country. She gave 
a memorial park to Green Bay in which now stands the old 
Tank home. When her will was probated, it was found that 
she made specific bequests amounting to $19,000 for foreign 
mission work in different parts of the world. The largest be- 
quest was for $100,000 to be used for an orphan’s home at 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mrs. Tank directed that the household articles, remark- 
able for their beauty and rarity, be sold at public auction 
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and the proceeds used to enhance her principal bequest. Per- 
haps, no sale of personal effects ever attracted so much at- 
tention in Wisconsin as did this disposal of the almost price- 
less collection of furniture, fabrics, and china. Much of it 
had been sent from the ancestral estates in Holland, as Mrs. 
Tank was the only heir to the property of both her ancestral 
families. Some time before her death Mrs. Tank had pre- 
sented to the State historical society of Wisconsin the ex- 
cellent library which had formerly belonged to her father, the 
Rev. R. J. Van der Meulen.’ This collection of books was 
received directly from Holland. It consisted of several 
thousand volumes, many of which were exceptionally rare 
and valuable. It is stated that in the settlement of the Ven- 
ezuela boundary dispute during the Cleveland administra- 
tion some of the material in this library proved of much value 
in fixing the exact boundaries. 

The Tank acreage on the west side of Fox river was sold 
and resold several times after the death of the owner. Fin- 
ally, it was considered necessary to demolish the old cottage 
to make way for industrial buildings. Citizen organizations 
in Green Bay took steps to preserve the old home if possible. 
The owners agreed to donate the building to the city if it 
could be moved to a new site. The wattle construction made 
the moving a difficult problem, but it was finally accom- 
plished, and the cottage was placed on a permanent founda- 
tion in the park that long before had been donated to the 
city by the Tank family. 


*A detailed account of the Van der Meulen library is to be found in 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, v, 162-164, 166-167.—Enrror. 











SOCIAL LIFE IN WISCONSIN 
PRE-TERRITORIAL THROUGH THE MID-SIXTIES 
LILLIAN KRUEGER 


HEN Wisconsin was young, holidays, even as now, 

brought playtime par ewcellence. Christmas, New 
Year’s day, Washington’s birthday, Fourth of July, and 
Thanksgiving inaugurated a cycle of special recreation. 
Since many Americans are of foreign origin, it is known that 
the American Christmas traditions ‘are the result of the com- 
bined English, German, and Scandinavian influence chiefly.’ 
From England were transplanted the hospitality and the 
substantial enjoyment evident in the family dinners and 
happy reunions in American homes at this season. England’s 
baronial manor was made merry by the bringing in of the 
Yule log on Christmas eve; and again when the boar’s head, 
richly garnished with rosemary, was ushered in with much 
pageantry for the feast on Christmas day.*** 

These stories had been learned and doubtless still lingered 
in the memory of Edwin Bottomley, an English immigrant 
residing near Rochester, Wisconsin, in 1844. But the custom 
which he perpetuated in his newly found home was that of 
caroling, of which he writes divertingly to his parents in 
England: 


I repaired my Bass on the friday before Christmas and I have made 
it as good as ever it was and we had a first rate christmas tell Joshua 
Sykes and Joseph Scholfield that we had as good a set of Singers as they 
had and more Pleasure attending we went Down to Rochester and 
got theire about 2 O Clock in the morning every house whas in Dark- 


“8 Jennie Talbot, B.A. thesis (MS), Our Christmas Traditions (University 
of Wisconsin, 1916), passim. 
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ness and all the Inhabitance asleep. . . we comenced singing at a Mr 
Godfrey[’s] who is the Oldest Settler in this Part and then we went 
through the (village or town) the Inhabitance of which wondered what- 
ever theire was to Do one man thought it was the Indians that was 
comeing to Drive them out of the town and at the Tavern the Boarders 
tumbled Down stairs one after another some of them half Dressed wond- 
ering what theire was coming they Invited us in and Desired us to 
go up stairs in the Ball room and Sing for them their they would have 
made us all as Drunk as pipers with Spirits if we would have taken It. 
The Inhabitance Generaly was greatly pleased and they wish us to go 
round the next year again and they will be better prepared for us.1!* 


His parents must have been cheered to receive the de- 


scription of a holiday tea given at his hospitable home in 
1846: 


On Christmas Day we had a tea party for the purpose of raising a 
little money to purchase a few bibles and other books for the Sunday 
school the Tea party whas at our house theire was 7 trays pro- 
vided by Different Individuals and about 85 set down after tea we 
had a meeting at the School and Adresses were Delivered. . . . betwixt 
the adresses Peices of Sacred musi[c] were sung the profits realized 
by the tea party amounted to $11.62. . . .115 


The Christmas tree, which forms the center of juvenile 
exuberance, was introduced with the arrival of the German 
emigrants.’"* How festivity radiated from it, in a prosper- 
ous German family in Wisconsin is a colorful record: 


German fashion, we celebrated it on Christmas eve, and we did not 
believe in Santa Claus. We were taught instead about the Christkind, a 
much nicer way I think. ... The parlor was again the scene of all 
festivity. . . . The tree was about ten feet high, not counting the stand. 
. . . A lot of baking had been done for weeks before Christmas, .. . I 
have never tasted anything so good as those German Christmas cookies. 
On Christmas eve, after the tree was lighted, we all went into the parlor. 
After the exclamations of delight had subsided, grandfather read the 


44M. M. Quaife, editor, An English Settler in Pioneer Wisconsin (Madison, 
1918), 64. 

48 Thid., 105-106. 

46 Talbot, Christmas Traditions, 24-27. 

‘The custom was not generally practiced in England until the marriage of 
Queen Victoria to Prince Albert, who introduced it.’ Ibid. 27. 
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story of the birth of Jesus from the Bible, and then accompanied us on 
the piano while we sang Ihr Kinderlein Kommet, Stille Nacht, and 
Luther’s Vom Himmel Hoch Da Komm Ich Her. Then the presents were 
distributed. . . .127 


Milwaukeeans were making gay at balls, concerts, and 
festivals in 1850 as noticed by the following: 


The Holiday season is well occupied with festivals of all kinds this 
year, and Gardiner’s new Hall is the centre of attraction. The Opening 
Ball, the Orphan Festival, the Firemen’s Concert and the Excelsior 
Supper take their several turns, and then, on Friday evening next, Jan- 
uary 8d, the Sons of Temperance hold their Festival. . . .118 


When Christmas joys began to subside, the New Year 
made its advent. That the celebration of this holiday in the 
new world bore some of the earmarks of the old-world cele- 
bration is at once evident. A mid-nineteenth century writer 
has this to say about the London New Year. It is ‘not ob- 
served by any public festivity; the only open demonstration 
of joy is the ringing of merry peals from the belfries of the 
numerous steeples late on the eve of the old year, until after 
the chimes of the clock have sounded its last hour. . . .? At 
this period Paris expended lavishly ‘upon bon-bons and 
sweetmeats ... ; while the sale of jewelry and fancy 
articles in the first week in the year is computed at one- 
fourth of the sale during the twelve months. ... At an 
early hour of the morning this interchange of visits and bon- 
bons is already in full activity.’ A dinner is given by some 
member of the French family to the other members, and the 
evening concludes like Christmas, in card playing, dancing, 
or other amusements.*’® 

In frontier Wisconsin the New Year was made welcome 
with the ever popular ball. Barely had the participants re- 


“7 Minna F. Nehrling, ‘Memoirs of “Riverside Farm,”’ Wis. Mag. of Hist., 
xiii, 360-361. 

8 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, December 28, 1850. 

19 Smith, Festivals, 114. 
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covered from their Christmas revelry when they made ready 
for the New Year day visitors. Making a round of calls on 
that day was a recognized social practice, noticeably par- 
ticipated in by the men of the community. Convention re- 
quired the serving of refreshments by the ‘at home’ hostesses. 
In Milwaukee ‘the first day of New Year [1851] . . . was 
enjoyed, apparently, by all concerned. The Ladies were “at 
home” to receive visitors and had no lack of calls thro’ day 
and evening. The pleasant weather and capital sleighing did 
much to make the day pass off agreeably.”’° January 1, 
1857, ‘the streets were alive with people enjoying the holi- 
day, there were numbers of sleighs filled with gentlemen 
paying the annual visit of congratulation.”’** There was less 
calling in 1859 though New Year’s eve was one of general 
hilarity: ‘There was considerable jollity about our city, Fri- 
day night, and a very general seeing of “the Old Year out 
and the New Year in.” There were four, or five Balls, dur- 
ing the evening. . . . The “calling” was not general, though 
quite a number of gentlemen went the rounds... .”” 

A Madison journalist in 1857 says of this holiday: “The 
day passed off very pleasantly. The social custom of calling 
was quite generally observed. The day was an admirable one 
for the purpose, the sleighing capital, and the streets in good 
condition for pedestrians.’ He informs the public of an acci- 
dent to mar the day’s pleasures. A large sleigh containing 
people from Lake Side watercure overturned on the corner 
of Washington avenue, near the Episcopal church, but no 
one was severely injured.’** 

Washington’s birthday observed at Milwaukee was an- 
other highlight of the winter months, and a great many social 


1 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, January 3, 1851. 
#21 Milwaukee Daily News, January 3, 1857. 

122 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, January 4, 1859. 

8 Madison Daily State Journal, January 2, 1857. 
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festivities—especially dinners—were given publicity by the 
newspapermen. In 1841 a detailed account of a ‘democracy’ 
celebration is noted: 


Monday last was a great day—a proud and glorious day for the 
Democracy of the Town and County. During the early part of the day, 
and until 1 Oclock, p.m., the real log cabin residents—the hardy settlers— 
the ‘land pirates’ (as the great organ of whiggery, Mr. Clay styles them) 
were gathering together, to participate in celebrating the Birth day of 
the Father of his country. At one o'clock, the great concourse assembled, 
were formed in procession . . . and preceded by a most excellent band 
of music, playing national airs, marched to the Court House... . 

The Court House was found insufficient in size to hold the great 
numbers assembled. Col. Crucker rose, and enchained the attention of 
the audience for near three quarters of an hour... . 


A sumptuous dinner was served at the Milwaukee house to 
which the procession marched. Only 150 could be accom- 
modated at the table, but the number greatly increased when 
the toasts were drunk.’** 

A Masonic gathering in 1849 was ‘a most agreeable and 
successful party. . . . The music, by Ferguson’s fine Band, 
was all that could be wished and “kept the ball in motion” 
till nearly daylight... .”*° 

Town and country alike enthusiastically supported all 
manner of play for celebrating the Fourth of July—a day 
when the consciousness of liberty and equality was brought 
to a focus. When the fortunate settlers returned from their 
brief holiday, they re-called that the reading of the declara- 
tion of independence, the signing of which they had again 
commemorated, was a prominent part of the day’s program. 
But in addition to the solemnity of the formal program they 
would happily re-live amid incessant toil the parades, the 
music, the firing of guns, the feasting, and the dancing. 


4 Milwaukee Advertiser, February 27, 1841. 
™ Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, February 24, 1849. 
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As early as 1829 White Oak Springs, a former village in 
Lafayette county, held a celebration on that day. This settle- 
ment was reputed for its high gambling stakes, where ‘thou- 
sands of dollars’ changed hands daily.’** A few years later 
‘a wagon drawn by twenty-six yoke of oxen brought the pa- 
triotic settlers from Pleasant Prairie’ to celebrate the day at 
Pike river, Kenosha county. It is recorded that ‘some hun- 
dreds’ were there.’** Troy had its little get-together on the 
Fourth in 1837. Relates one old settler about the occasion: 
“There were only three of us in the town and one gun, but we 
fired the gun.’’”* 

Mineral Point’s editor for 1839 reports: “We met on this 
sacred day and celebrated as a band of brothers. ... All 
the stores and shops were closed.’ At noon a program was 
enjoyed at the courthouse. An arbor was fitted up next to 
the Franklin house, where about 100 sat down to an excellent 
dinner. ‘After the cloth was removed a number of spirited 
toasts were drank [sic]. . . . When towards evening it was 
thought that the “flowing Goblet” had gone its cheerful 
rounds sufficiently’ the good citizens separated in orderly 
manner. A dance at the Mansion house in the evening ended 
the day of festivity.’*° 

That the music must have suffered at the Burlington 
gathering in 1843, is disclosed by the immigrant correspon- 
dent, Bottomley, who writes to his parents: 


On the 4th of July a party of us went Down to Burlington to the 
celebration of Independence and on our road theire we Broke my Bass 
having it in the wagon under one of the seats which rested on each side 


Pp. H. Conley, ‘Early History of Lafayette County,’ Wis. Mag. of Hist., 
ii, 327-328. 

™ F, L. Lyman, City of Kenosha and Kenosha County (Chicago, 1916), 
i, 23-24. 

“ History of Walworth County, Wisconsin (Western historical company, 
Chicago, 1882), 346. 

™ Miner's Free Press (Mineral Point), July 9, 1839. 
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of the wagon the seat slipt off at one end and fell upon the Bass and 


broke the Belly in [,] which is still in Peices yet for I have not had time 
to mend it.15° 


Madison’s little neighbor, Cambridge, had an almost met- 
ropolitan celebration in 1848, when its population numbered 
about 500. ‘. . . there were delegates from Madison, Lake 
Mills, Jefferson, Fort Atkinson, and other adjoining towns, 
numbering about 3,000 persons. The procession . . . was 
preceded to the stand by the Cambridge Rifle Company 
and the Madison Brass Band.’ An oration and the reading 
of the declaration of independence made up a part of the 
program.*** 

An elaborate parade at Milwaukee which included the 
military companies and the fire department was featured in 
1852. The crowds met in a grove on the summit of Spring 
street, where exercises consisting of a prayer, reading of the 
declaration of independence in English and German, and 
speeches in the two languages were held. When the assembly 
broke up, some attended the all-day cricket match on the 
grounds where a dinner was served to the cricketers and 
their friends; others visited the refreshment tents and booths. 
In the evening the noise of firecrackers and a dance enter- 
tained the merrymakers. For the theater devotees, Julia 
Dean was appearing in the Hunchback, which brought part 
of the crowd downtown.’** The variety of recreation parti- 

1” Quaife, An English Settler, 50. 

181 Madison, Dane County, Park and company, 367-368. 

A population of ‘about 500’ when Cambridge was but a year old seemed 
questionable. The 1850 manuscript census gives the population for Christiana 
township (in which Cambridge is located) as 1,054. There were two other settle- 
ments in the township: Clinton, smaller than Cambridge and Utica, whose popu- 
lation was negligible. Since settlers began to arrive in the township in the 1840's, 
possibly ‘about 500’ must be accepted. One historian says that at the close of its 


first year Cambridge had attained its growth, so far as numbers were concerned. 


The 1880 census shows that the population had decreased to 303; in 1930 it is 
given as 500. 


™ Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, July 7, 1852. 
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cipated in over eighty years ago points to a fun-loving 
people. 
A touchingly simple family demonstration—without the 


usual noise and fanfare—is recorded of Superior. The record 
states: 


It was the Fourth of July 1863. There had been no demonstration 
of patriotism, no holiday spirit manifest anywhere in Superior. At sun- 
set the family of Vincent Roy were inspired to do a surprising and 
beautiful thing. They placed their melodeon on a boat, and rowed up and 
down the bay singing their French vesper hymns. They knew no na- 
tional songs, so they sang the hymns again and again in the golden twi- 
light, until the stars came out and night fell.1** 


One of the most cherished stories of childhood history 
relates to that peculiarly American holiday, Thanksgiving 
day, set apart by the Pilgrims immediately after the harvest 
in 1621. For them it was essentially a day of prayer and 
worship. It was not observed in all colonial communities; by 
1858 it was proclaimed ‘by the governors of 25 states and 2 
territories.’ President Lincoln asked its observance on the 
last Thursday of November, 1864, and each president has 
followed his example.** 

Gratitude, an attribute of Thanksgiving day from its 
New England beginnings, was conspicuously stressed in 
Wisconsin newspaper editorials. Readers were always re- 
minded of the church services, of the needs of the poor and 
the orphans; even some of the barkeepers showed big-heart- 
edness and served gratuitous lunches. The turkeys were 
‘lively’ ‘in consequence of the preparations for gustatory en- 
joyments,’ says a Madison journalist in 1856. He adds that 
‘religious services will be held at Bacon’s Hall at 11 o’clock. 
The different churches of the city and citizens generally are 


3 Stewart, Old Superior, 272. 
*4 Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xxii, 17. 
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invited to attend.’** ‘Remember Thanksgiving, and above 
all, remember the orphans, for whose benefit a Thanksgiving 
ball is to be given, at Young’s Hall . . .’ is the message to 
Milwaukeeans also in 1856.*** Later they are told that the 
churches were well-filled, and that an enormous crowd at- 
tended the orphan’s ball. Without a doubt the Menomonee 
beer hall at Milwaukee drew its quota of guests in 1857, for 
a free turkey lunch was served during the forenoon.** 

The week of Thanksgiving, 1856, was a pleasant one for 
the citizenry of Ripon since the completion of the Milwaukee 
and Horicon railroad to that point was being celebrated. 
Special trains were run in honor of the occasion. A Madison 
newspaper contains an enthusiastic account: 


The excursion train left this city |Madison] yesterday morning at 
7 o'clock for Ripon—six passenger cars full. The train arrived at Ripon, 
81 miles from the city, at 11 o’clock. It was joyously welcomed with the 
booming of the loud-mouthed cannon, and literally crowds of people from 
all sections of the surrounding country. The procession formed and 
marched to Henton’s Hall, where, at 1 o’clock, the company, about 600 in 
number, sat down to one of the most bountiful dinners ever placed before 
an excursion party. It was literally a Thanksgiving feast. The citizens 
of Ripon deserve great credit for their liberality. Hon. John B. Smith, 
President of the road presided. .. . 


A grand ball was held at Henton’s hall in the evening. The 
editor considered it ‘one of the most successful of the railway 
celebrations ever held in Wisconsin.’*** 

Picnics, and many an excursion in the regions conven- 
iently situated on lakes and streams, made any summer day 
a holiday. Beverages transported in thermos containers or 
food in cellophane wrappers were unheard of some years ago, 
but a picnic repast which would surpass the meticuously 


*8 Madison Daily State Journal, Novmeber 19, 1856. 
*° Milwaukee Daily News, November 18, 1856. 

*8 Tbid., November 25, 1857. 

*8 Madison Daily State Journal, November 21, 1856. 
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filled baskets of today was one enjoyed by Superior residents 
in 1863 on Minnesota Point overlooking Lake Superior. A 
family group crossed by boat to the point; playthings pro- 
vided for the children, and a new book which the wife read 
aloud passed happy hours. And then what appetizing fare! 
Baked potatoes, beefsteak broiled on the lake shore, and 
huckleberries gathered on the point!** 

A river excursion, the very antithesis of speedy, cross- 
country motoring, was a trying experience in 1830 for Mary 
Irwin, the daughter of the Robert Irwins Jr., Green Bay 
pioneers. The Irwins were of the party who accompanied 
Henry S. Baird and family as far as Doty’s Island, in a 
bark canoe paddled by Indians, the Bairds proceeding to 
Prairie du Chien. Mary pens of this excursion: 


. . . The trip up the river I remember as very pleasant, the party 
stopping the first night at Mr. Augustine Grignon’s at Kaukauna, who 
entertained us most hospitably. . . . The second night, the party en- 
camped on the island; but about midnight we were aroused by heavy 
thunder and were obliged to leave the tent which was pitched at the 
foot of a large tree, the gentlemen fearing it would be struck by lightning. 
A tent was made under the awning of the boat which was taken off for 
the occasion. While lying under the edge of this shelter, with the rain 
pattering in my face, I remember thinking I could not see much pleasure 
in that trip and wishing I were at home. The next morning, the com- 
panies parted, Mr. Baird and his party pursuing their journey while we 
others turned our faces homeward. The rain poured down all day and 
we were obliged to walk around the rapids at Kaukauna, while the men 
with the boats dashed over them. The remembrance, uppermost in my 
mind now, is of our thorough drenching and the red clay on our feet, 
rendering it almost impossible to walk. We reached Kaukauna at about 
ten o’clock at night, the rain seemingly increasing, when the men who 
rowed the boat refused to go any farther before morning . . . however 
by offering more pay, the men were prevailed on to start again and we 
arrived at home sometime in the small hours of the morning. This was 
a pleasure trip.1* 


*” Stewart, Old Superior, 272-273. 


“° Bella French, editor, The American Sketch Book (Green Bay, 1876), iii, 
97, 100-101. 
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Excursions up the Mississippi were popular, and one 
who did not avail himself of the picturesque sights along that 
stream or glimpse especially the beauties of St. Anthony 
falls was not considered ‘traveled’ during this period. Among 
the notables participating in these sight-seeing tours was 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, widow of Alexander Hamilton, 
who in 1837 was visiting her son in the Wisconsin lead re- 
gion. George Catlin, the artist; Captain Marryat, the Brit- 
ish novelist; Ex-President Millard Fillmore; Charles Dana 
of the New York Tribune; Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish 
writer, and others were only a few of the important person- 
ages listed as passengers on these Mississippi river excur- 
sions.*** 

A Milwaukee newspaper in 1859 brings this interesting 
item to those who found diversion in travel: “Tickets for the 
Grand Excursion to St. Paul, St. Anthony and Minne- 
ha-ha, will be sold, over the Milwaukee and Minnesota Rail- 
road, for nine dollars the round trip, good for ten days. A 
better, or cheaper opportunity of making the most delightful 
trip in the country may not occur for a year. . . .’**? 

Lakeshore residents were frequently urged to go on all- 
day or evening boat excursions. In May, 1860, the steamship 
Milwaukee was leaving for Grand Haven on an all-day trip. 
The passengers were promised ample time to ‘view the beau- 
ties of Grand Rapids and Grand Haven.’*** In the mid- 
sixties the Northwestern fair at La Crosse, sponsored by 
Chippewa valley residents, brought with it the pleasure of 
steamboat travel. “The facilities for going are grand, and the 


** See Joseph Schafer, ‘High Society in Pioneer Wisconsin,’ Wis. Mag. of 
Hist., xx, 449-450. Also William J. Petersen, ‘Early Upper Mississippi Steam- 
boats,’ ibid., xiii, 224-240. 

*®@ Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, July 20, 1859. 

** Tbid.. May 15, 1860. 
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fare is reasonably cheap.’ No doubt this mode of travel was 
popular with the fair-goers of the valley.*** 

A certain charm attaches to the epicurean pastime. A 
table set with delectable viands, presided over by a congenial 
host to marshal the repartee, was often the manner of en- 
tertaining notable political figures, eminent lecturers, lead- 
ers in civic or industrial affairs, and other men of promi- 
nence. When George Wallace Jones was en route to attend 
an extra session of congress, his party made steamboat con- 
nections at Milwaukee. Of this stopover Jones says: ‘After 
a charming drive and upon reaching the lighter we found 
collected there a large number of citizens with a fine band of 
music and a magnificent banquet was enjoyed until, along 
in the night, the “Madison” coming along, we were taken 
aboard. ...'™ 

A Milwaukee barbecue, indulged in by uninvited ‘guests,’ 
took place upon the election of William H. Harrison to 
the presidency of the United States. Historian Buck re- 
ports that the plan was to serve on January 1, 1840, ‘an ox 
roasted whole with plenty of hard cider.’ He says the ox 
‘was roasted in the bank where Pfister’s block stands; .. . 
but alas, for the hungry Whigs! while they were soaking 
their toasts in champagne . . . the crafty West Siders came 
and stole their ox, carried it to Kilbourntown, and had one 
good square meal.’**® 

In 1855 a dinner given at the Walker house attended by 
pioneers, business men, lawyers, clergymen, newspaper and 
railroad representatives honored Alexander Mitchell of Mil- 
waukee the day preceding his departure for Europe. ‘About 
sixty or seventy gentlemen sat down, about nine o’clock, to 
one of the handsomest entertainments ever furnished in our 


4 Eau Claire Free Press, September 21, 1865. 
“3 J. C. Parish, George Wallace Jones (Iowa City, 1912), 264-265. 
“ Buck, Pioneer History of Milwaukee, i, 191. 
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city. Judge Hubbell presided.’ Toasts, songs, speeches, a 
mid-night serenade by one of the German military bands 
provided a hearty farewell to Mr. Mitchell.'*” 

Superior during 1856-57 dined elaborately its distin- 
guished visitors. Men so honored were Senator Douglas, 
John C. Breckinridge, Charles Sumner, and others, who 
gave after-dinner speeches on subjects pertaining to national 
affairs.*** 

Some aspects of social life were, and still are, peculiarly 
dominated by women. In the 1840’s and subsequently, 
women were planning ways and means to aid churches 
and benevolent institutions. As for sociability, these get-to- 
gethers rivaled the rural quilting bees and the candle dip- 
pings. A ‘public fair,’ an ‘at home,’ a ‘grand entertainment,’ 
‘strawberry festivals,’ supervised by women affiliated with 
the Presbyterian, the Unitarian, the Welsh, the Methodist, 
and other denominations were listed by Milwaukee editors 
throughout these years. The funds were used for church 
buildings, for furnishing rooms of the meeting houses, sup- 
plying lighting equipment, and so on. 

Of Madison in the 1840’s appears this story: 


There was a number of religious societies just fairly beginning to 
assume a position as such, and amongst whom the ladies were not wanting 
in their exertions to give pecuniary aid and prosperity to their several 
denominations, by the institution of sewing circles and fairs for the 
promotion of church objects, at whose meetings the male population was 
not backward in their attendance; and, for those times, were quite liberal 
in their weekly donations.'*® 


47 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, May 14, 1855. 

Alexander Mitchell, a native of Scotland, settled in Milwaukee in 1839 
where he engaged in banking. For almost twenty-five years he was president 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad company. He represented Wis- 
consin in congress for two terms and declined to be a candidate for renomination 


in 1874, His banking interests again claimed his attention. He died in the spring 
of 1887. 


8 Stewart, Old Superior, 147. 
1” Durrie, Madison, 158. 
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The newspapers announced Sunday School picnics dur- 
ing the summer months, presumably supervised by the 
women of the churches. This for 1851 is typical: ‘Between 
two and three hundred children, belonging to the Sabbath 
School of St. Paul’s church, went out yesterday morning 
in a cavalcade omnibus . . . and enjoyed a right pleasant 
TT ee 

The “donation parties’ of yesterday purposed the same 
object as do the church luncheons, fairs, amateur theatricals, 
and musicales of today. A concrete expression of the church- 
man’s responsibility was the payment of the minister’s sal- 
ary; so various denominations, with the woman’s hand ma- 
neuvering in the background, supplemented the clergyman’s 
meager livelihood with donation visits. These frequent gath- 
erings also received adequate newspaper space. For ex- 
ample: “We are requested to give notice that there will be a 
Donation Party at St. John’s Parsonage, in the Fifth Ward 
[December 17, 1850]. . . . The friends of the church are 
invited to attend. Donations (we hope they will be bountiful 
ones) may be left at the Parsonage, or with ——.”** ‘Rev. 
Wm. Drummond, of Stone Bank, Waukesha County, was 
the happy recipient, at a donation party on the 12th inst., 
[ January, 1865], of one hundred and thirty dollars at the 
hands of his neighbors. . . .”** 

Community chests or drives, with their intricate opera- 
tions, were not known as such in primitive Milwaukee. Affil- 
iation with some welfare society, however, was a happy solu- 
tion for those who disliked the more frivolous pastimes; here 
was combined sociability and a worthy purpose. According 
to the report of the Ladies benevolent society in 1847 the 
funds received were meager; the sum of $197.74 was used 

1 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, July 22, 1851. 


1% Tbid., December 14, 1850. 
18 Milwaukee Sentinel, January 17, 1865. 
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for provisions, clothing, and wood. It was announced: ‘Our 
charities have again been confined almost entirely to the suf- 
fering sick.”*°* In February, 1855, a concert and donation 
party to benefit the poor of the city was reported a ‘trium- 
phant success.’ A crowd estimated at from 1,000 to 2,000 
responded; ‘liberal contributions in money, fuel, food and 
clothing were also made, as well by those who attended, as 
by those who were kept away by other engagements. It is 
believed that upwards of T’wo Thousand dollars was realized 
from the festival. It was, as we hoped it would be, the crown- 
ing entertainment of the season.’*™* 

That farmers in large numbers traveled miles to attend 
strawberry festivals or donation parties would be a fallacious 
thought; but when state and county fairs, sheep-shearing 
and other festivals made their advent, then the rural folk 
rubbed elbows and visited the day through. Great, indeed, 
must have been the family excitement when the sheep and 
hogs were prepared and transported to these rural shows. As 
early as the fall of 1842 the Milwaukee county agricultural 
society sponsored the Milwaukee county fair at Prairieville 
[Waukesha], featured by a plowing match.** And what 
healthy talk on plowing technique and other farm subjects 
must not those brawny pioneers have exchanged. 

Cyrus Cole, a fair exhibitor, of La Fayette township, 
Walworth county, surely experienced a proud moment when 
his name appeared in a Milwaukee newspaper for 1852, as 
the owner of a hog of unusual size. This is what he read and, 
perhaps, re-read: 


[The hog] is but two years old, and is supposed to weigh from eight 
to nine hundred pounds, while some have estimated his weight even be- 


*8 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, November 29, 1847. 
** Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, February 17, 1855. 
*% Milwaukee Courier, October 26, 1842. 
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yond that. Arrangements have been made to exhibit this very extra- 
ordinary specimen at the following places, to-wit: 

At the Walworth County Fair on the 28th inst., at the Racine County 
Fair on the 29th, at the Wisconsin State Fair at Milwaukee, and if he 


lives it is intended to exhibit him at the World’s Fair at New York 
in 1853,15¢ 


The second annual state fair—a great rural holiday for 
pleasure and profit—which Cole was planning to attend, was 
held under the auspices of the Wisconsin state agricultural 
society at Milwaukee, in October, 1852. And what a cityward 
migration this must have caused! “The cars last evening 
brought in from the West some 700 passengers, . . . Our 
Hotels are all full, and private hospitality must take care of 
those who are not otherwise provided for. . . .’ Its location 
was on the Cold Spring race course, situated about two miles 
out of the city.**” 

To promote sheep raising the agricultural society in- 
augurated in the spring of 1854 the first annual sheep-shear- 
ing contest at Whitewater. The result was an attendance of 
several hundred farmers, who exhibited some 250 sheep. The 
Whitewater brass band helped make this a gala get-to- 
gether.*** In June, 1855, the Wisconsin farmers club spon- 
sored a stock exhibition, again at Whitewater, which drew a 
crowd of about 3,000. Four contestants entered a sheep- 
shearing competition, the winner shearing six sheep in sev- 
enty-eight minutes.*”® 

State and rural fairs provided little to attract farm 
children, for their day dawned at a much later date; doubt- 
less, this was their stay-at-home time. But childish glee burst 
all bounds when a father made some such announcement: 
‘Next week I’ll take you to the circus!’ And records sub- 


*%* Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, September 21, 1852. 
- 4 Tbid., October 7, 1852. 

*8 Thid., May 23, 1854; June 1, 1854. 

1% Tbid., June 18, 1855. 
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stantiate that such announcements were made. When Herr 
Dreisbach showed his menagerie at Whitewater in the 
1840’s he had at least one wide-eyed spectator. That specta- 
tor was Edwin Coe of Whitewater vicinity, who writes of 
this hilarious day: 


It took our ox-team three hours to make the seven miles, and the 
elephant’s footprints by the bridges . . . carried our excitement, which 
had been cruelly growing for three weeks, well nigh up to an exploding 
climax. . . . The show on the whole was very satisfactory, except for 
the color of Columbus, the fine old elephant, which for some reason, 
probably from the show bills on the barns, I had expected to be of green- 
ish tint. . . . Herr Dreisbach afterward showed on Rock Prairie, in the 
open country, a few miles east of Janesville. People came from great 
distances to attend, even from as far as Baraboo, sometimes camping out 
two nights each way.1® 


Red letter days for Milwaukee youngsters must have 
been July 11, 12, and 13, 1844. The North American circus 
was showing with an equestrian troupe, a negro dancer and 
singer, banjo player, minstrel band, gymnast, vaulter, acro- 
bat, tight rope walker, juggler and contortionist, clowns, 
and other entertainers. Admission to boxes was fifty cents 
and twenty-five cents to the pit.*™ 

During the summer of 1848 Raymond and company’s 
mammoth menagerie and Herr Dreisbach with highly 
trained lions, tigers, and leopards were notifying Milwau- 
keeans of their arrival.’®*’ This probably was the circus which 
set the legislature agog, meeting at Madison that summer. 
One writer says: 


. . » How vividly I recall the advent of a circus, in the summer 
of 1848. The legislature was at the moment in dull and heavy session, 
myself reporting for the press. Suddenly strains of music floated into the 
Assembly Chamber. A moment more, there was a rush of members for 


1 “Reminiscences, Wis. hist. soc. Proc., 1907, 199-200. 
** Milwaukee Courier, July 3, 1844. 
7®@ Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, June 10, 1848. 
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the windows over seats and desks, and then a stampede for the doors. The 
speaker stopped with a ‘motion’ on his lips, his gavel dropped, and, with 
one or two jumps, he landed on the stairway, and thence to the floor 
below, and out into the park with the crowd, and was among the first to 
reach the street. The clerks, astonished for a moment, joined in pursuit; 
and the reporter stood in an empty house . . . which no one had ad- 
journed, and so he adjourned himself.1® 


And so the village and farm boys and girls mingled with 
Wisconsin legislators on a circus day almost a century ago. 

General Tom Thumb made a one-man appearance at 
Milwaukee in 1848. His press agent heralded, he ‘has been 
received with the highest marks of Royal favor by Queen 
Victoria, and all the principal crowned heads of Europe, and 
who has performed before 5,000,000 persons during the last 
4 years, ....°* He is noticed at intervals in succeeding 
years; in December, 1863, he made a three-day visit with 
his company including his beautiful little wife; Commodore 
Nutt, the ‘famous $30,000 Nutt’ so-called from receiving 
that sum from P. T. Barnum for three years’ service; elfin 
Minnie Warren, the smallest lady of her age ever seen— 
all four weighing but 100 pounds.’® 

Human nature—eternally the same—was entertained 
by lesser spectacles too, for menageries and circuses appeared 
as intriguing pastime but now and then; grand opera and 
symphonic music are soul inspiring, but movies sustain life 
during periods intervening. Milwaukeeans had a wide choice 
of miscellaneous, more or less mediocre, entertainment. 
Random items gleaned from the newspapers are these: a 
phrenologist was giving a course of lectures as early as 1837; 
ten years later three persons were amazing crowds with the 
art of glass blowing; a celebrated comedian and ventrilo- 
quist was demonstrating his ability in 1848; for one shilling, 

3 See H. A. Tenney in Madison, Dane County, Park and company, 550-551. 


*4 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, June 10, 1848. 
165 Milwaukee Sentinel, December 13, 1863. 
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the following year, Heinrich Vianden’s gallery of paintings 
was open to the public; a lecturer on mesmerism, magic, and 
sorcery appeared in 1850; for an admission of fifteen cents, 
crowds viewed a mammoth snake, in 1854. Infinite variety 
for the amusement seeker! 

An item for the members of the garden clubs to cherish 
and to broadcast is the story of an early flower exhibit. The 
first flower show in Wisconsin, August 14, 1851, can be 
credited to Milwaukee, with slight possibility of contradic- 
tion. 


Cactus grandiflorus—The night-blooming of this magnificent flower 
came off according to programme on Thursday night, although it took 
some of us on short notice. Our friend Dunlap, of the Milwaukee Garden, 
was kind enough to give notice of the intention of his much prized plant 
to open its petals to the view of such mortals as should choose to watch 
the night with it; and nearly a hundred and fifty of our citizens were on 
hand to enjoy the rare spectacle. 

Emery was there with refreshments to assist in keeping the waiting 
spectators quiet and comfortable. . . . At about the noon of night the 
glorious white fragrant flower opened its full beauties to the lookers on, 
and by the time the fairies were abed, the petals were closed, and the 
head had dropped, and there was an end of another of the beautiful 
things of earth.’ 


It was refreshing to discover the magnetism of this single 
bloom, at a period when endless toil for many pushed the 
aesthetic almost to the periphery of existence. 

Another great attraction, the forerunner of the popular 
cinema, was the panorama. Enormous painted canvasses 
were unrolled upon a stage from one upright spool to an- 
other. One of the earliest to attract Milwaukee audiences was 
the ‘Mississippi Panorama’ by Henry Lewis, the first to 
show regional scenery.’® This canvass of 1849 received the 


* Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, August 16, 1851. 

* For a sketch of Henry Lewis see Bertha Heilbron, ‘Making a Motion 
Picture in 1848: Henry Lewis on the Upper Mississippi, Minnesota History, xvii, 
131-149. The diary Lewis kept on a canoe voyage from the Falls of St. Anthony 
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following publicity: 


Our citizens are about to enjoy the opportunity of seeing the famous 
valley of the Mississippi, without the trouble, or expense of making a 
journey thither. Messrs. Lewis & King propose to exhibit their cele- 
brated Panorama at the Theatre, for several evenings, which is 900 yards 
in length by four in height, delineates faithfully and vividly the scenery 
of the Mississippi, from the City of St. Louis to the Falls of St. Anthony! 
It occupies some two hours in the exhibition, and few, who see it once, 
fail to repeat their visit. In St. Louis, in Cincinnati, in Louisville, in Chi- 
cago, and wherever, indeed, the Panorama has been exhibited, crowds 
have flocked to see it, and the public and the press have united in its 
commendation. . . . Price of admission: boxes, 50 cents, pit, 25 cents.1® 


Other paintings displayed in Wisconsin were a whaling 
voyage round the world, 1850; Blair’s geological, historical, 
biblical scenes, 1852; overland route to California, 1855; 
trip from Boston via Liverpool, up the Rhine, 1855; and 
the bible, 1862. This attempts to illustrate, succinctly, what 
those of an older generation enjoyed in place of the ubiqui- 
tous cinema, so feverishly accepted by a newer generation. 

Theatrical performances by amateurs, as well as by 
professional players, were a conspicuous diversion in Wis- 
consin’s infancy. The playwrights’ and directors’ recent pen- 
chant for simplicity in dramatic presentation was already of 
the pioneer day, for stage property was then crudely hand- 
made and often not obtainable. But this simplicity was 
neither studied nor planned, it was a component of frontier 
dramatic art. When military routine of the day was done, 
the officers at the forts turned to dramatics. West Pointers, 
many of them, with their cultured eastern wives in the cast 


to St. Louis in 1848 appears in three installments in Minn. Hist., xvii, 150-158, 
288-301, 421-436. See also introduction to Henry Lewis, Das Illustrirte Mississippi- 
thal (Leipzig, 1923). Tradition has it that the Lewis panorama was purchased 
by an Englishman and taken by him to India. 

A comprehensive discussion on panoramas and on the showing of large 
individual pictures may be found in Porter Butts, Art in Wisconsin (Madison, 
1936), 51-65, 

168 Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, October 30, 1849. 
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might well have outplayed some of the present professionals. 
In a Green Bay history is recorded: ‘Private theatricals were 
also suggested by the commandant, a first ambitious attempt 
being made in the old English comedy, “She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” There was no scenery, except such as could be 
improvised, but the performance was highly appreciated, 
the young lieutenants, Loring and Hunt, scoring a great 
gncems. ...°” 

A New Yorker traveling in western Wisconsin in the 
winter of 1834 stopped at Fort Crawford and left a full 
account of his theater-going experience.’*® A written play- 
bill stated that several sterling English comedies would be 
presented in the evening by the soldiers of the First regi- 
ment at Fort Crawford. The spectators, he recounts, gath- 
ered in a large barrack room, 


fitted up very neatly as a theatre by the soldiers themselves; the scenery 
quite cleverly done, being all painted by them. . . . The seats, rising like 
the pit of a theatre, were so adjusted as to separate the audience into 
three divisions: the officers with their families furnished one, the soldiers 


another, and ‘Gumboes,’ Indians, and a negro servant or two made up the 
third. 


The soldiers played with ‘skill and judgment’ considering 
they were amateurs. 

Puchner, who in his Erinnerungen recalls the debating 
society and Gesangverein at New Holstein, also writes of 
community interest in dramatics in the mid-fifties.‘* Plays 
rated as second and third class were not considered by the 
group promoting the venture; Goethe and Schiller were 
favored, and the latter’s Kabale und Liebe was selected. 
After parts were assigned, an admission fee of five cents 
was decided upon. The availability of stage furnishings was 


*® Neville and others, Historic Green Bay, 196. 
1” Hoffman, A Winter in the West, 9-11. 
See Erinnerungen, 93. 
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next discussed, with the following outcome: two sheets would 
be used for a curtain and also on the rear wall of the stage; 
woolen shawls and carpets would be used for the side walls. 
When the important day arrived, a taverner placed his pub- 
lic room at the disposal of the players. For seats, boards were 
brought in and placed on frames fastened lightly at the ends, 
sheets were attached to scantlings, and tallow lights were 
secured at the sides and over the steps. The audience occupied 
all available space. Puchner recalls the fun which the prep- 
aration and performance brought with it, and withal he states 
it was very successful. What these New Holsteiners met 
with, in fitting up their stage, was doubtless the same prob- 
lem encountered by all these pioneer playing groups, but 
the good companionship—the ‘fun’—was worth much in an 
era suffering from a dearth of recreation. 

And what of the Milwaukeeans? One of their earliest 
money raising ventures, 1843, was for the purpose of pro- 
moting theatricals. “We are informed that the lovers of the 
Drama in this place have raised a fund of about five hundred 
dollars, which they propose giving Mr. Powell, to enable 
him to hire and fit up a suitable room for Theatrical per- 
formances.”**? 

J. B. Rice’s company for some years entertained Mil- 
waukee theatergoers with Shakespearean and other dramas 
during the winter and spring, spending several months in 
Chicago playhouses each year. Rice was in Milwaukee dur- 
ing the winter of 1847 and returned in late November, 1848, 
to play in the new theater. A Milwaukee journalist was 
greatly edified over the city’s new playhouse. He says: 


Milwaukee . . . has now a Theatre, and one, too, of very respect- 
able dimensions and neat architectural appearance. The edifice, which is 
very nearly ready for occupation, fronts on Main. . . . The main build- 


12 Milwaukee Courier, June 14, 1843. 
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ing is of brick, 40 feet by 30, the walls about 42 feet in height. It is 
divided into two equal compartments, the one occupied by the Stage and 
its appurtenances; the other by the Boxes, Pitt and Lobbies. . . . The 


interior is to be lit by lamps suspended from the upper tier of boxes, and 
from the Gallery round the Stage. . . .1%8 


Two days later he announces Rice’s arrival and adds that 
the new theater will accommodate very comfortably an au- 
dience of 900 or 1,000 persons. Rice was one of the popular 
theatrical managers who visited Milwaukee during this 
period ; the finer actors and actresses who made western tours 
also favored the theater-minded in this locality. 

For the growing metropolis music rivaled the drama in 
its recreational aspect, for the itineraries of talented musi- 
cians of this period included Milwaukee. Ole Bull, the world- 
famous violinist, gave concerts over a period of years in the 
fifties before Milwaukee audiences; Adelina Patti was an 
assisting artist. Later she appeared with her own company 
to display her unusual talent. The admission to Bull’s con- 
cert in the spring of 1853 was one and two dollars. Accord- 
ing to the announcement, it would seem that the idea of re- 
served seats was being put into practice at this time, for 
theatergoers were given detailed instructions as to their 
conduct upon entering the playhouse: “With every $2 ticket 
will be given a certificate bearing the number corresponding 
to it in every seat. The certificate has to remain in the hands 
of the original holder, and establishes the ownership to the 
seat. On the evening of the concert there will be in attend- 


178 Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, November 27, 1848. 

For information on the activity of Germans at Milwaukee in the presenta- 
tion of plays see Rud. Koss, Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1871), passim. 

Louise Phelps Kellogg in a manuscript on ‘Wisconsin History in Poetry 
and Drama’ says that the first play written in Wisconsin was by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Farnsworth Mears, entitled Black Hawk or the Lily of the Prairie. When it 
was written cannot be ascertained, but the stock company of Langrishe and 
Atwater produced it at Madison in February, 1857. 
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ance a number of Ushers, wearing rosettes, whose duty it 
will be to show visitors to their respective seats.’!" 

Other musical entertainment enjoyed by Milwaukeeans 
was a fine German band appearing in 1842, and Hess’s pop- 
ular dance orchestra.'*® A blind harpist visited the lakeshore 
city in the summer of 1847; in the fall of 1848, a trio con- 
sisting of a vocalist, a harpist, and pianist made an appear- 
ance. The Ethopian serenaders, a colored company, who were 
credited with the introduction of the concertina, were heard 
in 1850; a grand pageant on the Milwaukee river consisting 
of twenty or thirty boats ‘illuminated with torches & Trans- 
parancies, occupied by the bands, . . .’ made a fine sight in 
the summer of 1863. 

The outstanding musical organization, begun in 1850 and 
still flourishing in the mid-sixties and beyond, drawing huge 
audiences season after season, was the Milwaukee musical 
society. Its director was the brilliant Hans Balatka, who had 
an excellent European training in music;’** its membership 
was made up of various nationalities. At its beginnings, con- 
certs were given each month without charge. In the winter 
of 1851 the initiation fee announced was two dollars, and 
the monthly contribution thirty-seven and a half cents. 
“When it is remembered that for this sum members are en- 

14 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, April 26, 1853. 

Hans Crocker, Milwaukee, writing to John H. Tweedy, at Madison, 
December 27, 1841, says: ‘We had quite a large party of ladies & gentlemen— 
tho the rain poured in torrents the whole evening. The music—3 Germans is 
infinitely better than we have ever had. Equal to any I have heard in a ball 
roum.’ John H. Tweedy papers, Wis. hist. library. 

¢ Hans Balatka with several young foreigners settled in 1849 in Washington 
county, Wisconsin; their ambition was to develop great estates. But after two 
months their enthusiasm waned, and Balatka became a resident of Milwaukee, 
thereupon organizing the musical society. Chicago became his home in 1860, but 
he returned to Milwaukee after the great fire. He again removed to Chicago, 
with a short interval at St. Louis, where he died in the spring of 1899. His entire 


life was devoted to things musical: directing operas, oratorios, singing societies ; 
composing music; and writing on musical subjects for various publications. 
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titled to three tickets at each of the Concerts, . . . it will be 
acknowledged that this is little enough.’ 

The members met with a serious loss in February, 1852, 
when music and musical instruments worth $2,000 were 
consumed by fire.’** This did not discourage them for the 
admiration of the public was theirs. In the autumn of 1853, 
the night of their thirty-fifth appearance, the crowd was so 
great that many were compelled to stand.’** Newspaper 
notices were enthusiastic over the almost professional per- 
formance of the group and of the ability of the director. 
Proceeds from an opera, ready for presentation in the spring 
of 1855, were to go into a fund for the erection of a music 
hall. A neighboring newspaper, the Chicago Democratic 
Press, gave favorable publicity to this event and stated that 
the chorus consisting of sixty voices and the orchestra of 
thirty-two pieces compared favorably with opera companies 
in older and larger cities.**° The oratorio The Creation was 
given in the winter of 1857; the opera Norma, February, 
1858. A gala event was the one-hundredth concert performed 
on December 20, 1859, at which time Balatka was presented 
with a silver baton. It was an highly ornate gift, with a bas- 
relief of the director.’*’ 

This brief survey shows how the love of music was met 
in Wisconsin’s largest city, how its residents were not only 
eager spectators at the performances but also ardent partici- 
pants in its musical organizations. 

With theatrical and musical entertainment provided to 
satiate aesthetic yearnings, the community still lacked much 
if the facilities were not supplied for one of the most essen- 


*™ Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, January 6, 1851. 
*8 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, February 17, 1852. 

1% Tbid., November 18, 1853. 

1 Tbid., May 24, 1855. 

%81 Tbid., December 20, 21, 1859. 
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tial pastimes, that of reading. In earliest Wisconsin the 
reading material, especially of the poorer families, was often 
the bible and the family almanac, or an occasional newspaper 
passed along from “back home’; those in better circumstances 
subscribed for newspapers and magazines.'** So with a dearth 
of books and newspapers it was not strange that a crusading 
editor, on December 6, 1847, wrote an editorial on the ne- 


cessity of creating a library or public reading room for Mil- 
waukee: 


The stores of our city, commencing with this evening, are to be closed 
during the winter at 8 o'clock, p.m. This arrangement . . . releases the 
clerks and other young men in their employ, from their daily avocations, 
an hour or two earlier than usual. It will thus, no doubt, become a ques- 
tion with most if not all, of them, how best to spend these additional 
leisure hours... . 

It is to be regretted we have no public Reading Room or Library in 
our city. . . . A correspondent of the Wisconsin has proposed the ex- 


periment of a Young Men’s Association for our city. . . . Having been 
connected, for several years, with such an institution in Albany, we can 
testify from experience, to its uses and excellence. . . . It would be a 


very easy matter to enrol two or three hundred members at the start. A 
small annual fee of $2 or $3, would supply a fund sufficient to furnish and 
maintain an excellent Reading Room, and gradually to accumulate a good 
Library. We might, too, secure Lectures during the winter, on popular 
topics, as often as once a week. . . . Will they [young men] not signal- 
ize this, the first evening of their ‘liberty,’ by some effectual effort to 
organize a Young Men’s Association?'** 


I'wo days later is noticed: ‘Young Men’s Association.—the 
meeting to take the necessary preliminary steps for the or- 
ganization of a young Men’s Association in this city, will be 
held at the U.S. hotel this evening. . . .’ 

A concentrated effort followed, several supplementary 
meetings took place, and in course of time the association was 


3 Godey’s Lady’s Book, begun in 1830, and Graham’s, in 1841, were two 
magazines of the lighter kind. Harper's Magazine dates from 1850 and the 
Atlantic Monthly from 1857. Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xvii, 515. 

*8 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, December 6, 1847. 
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a reality. The first item in the Record of Directors of the 
Young Men's Association’™ brings to light interesting in- 
formation: “The Board of Directors of the Young Men’s 
Association of the City of Milwaukee, convened at the office 
of H. Crocker Esq. on Saturday, February 5th A.D. 1848— 
Present Messrs [J. H.] Van Dyke, president, [Benjamin] 
McVickar, [Francis] Randall, [I. A.] Lapham, [Hans] 
Crocker, [James] Christie, and [Samuel] Marshall.’ 

For February 5, 1848, the Record discloses the response 
made to the appeal for members, as well as the amounts con- 
tributed: life members 52, at $25 each, $1,300; honorary 
members 20, $5.00 each, $100; regular members 49, $2.00 
cach, $98; additional subscription, $15. So the first year 
started with 121 members, and $1,518 in the treasury. De- 
mands were soon made upon the treasurer, and on March 25, 
1848, he released $500 for the purchase of books. That same 
summer a newspaper account shows the association had ac- 
cumulated 1,500 volumes.***° By March 24, 1857, the mem- 
bership had increased to 404, and that fall nearly 4,000 vol- 
umes were in possession of the organization.’*® 

That the funds were at times inadequate can be deduced, 
for a Record item on March 19, 1853, shows that a profit 
of $70 was made at a benefit concert for the library fund. 
In the summer of 1858 the budget is of deep concern. The 
librarian felt his salary of $500 was insufficient, and the 
Record, June 21, contains the following committee report, 
upon being asked to increase his salary: “The present salary 
is $500; the prospective income of the association for the 
current year is about $1,400; of this $400 must go for rent; 


The Record of Directors of the Young Men’s Association is a single 
manuscript volume in the Wisconsin historical library. The pages are not num- 
bered, but the items are listed in chronological order. Subsequent references to 
the volume will be entered Record. 

#85 Milwauke Daily Sentinel and Gazette, June 28, 1848. 

#86 Thid., December 2, 1857. 
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$125 for the reading room, with papers; a very considerable 
sum will be required for contingent expenses. . . .’ The res- 
olution was adopted that the salary of the librarian remain 
at $500 and that he receive 10 per cent commission upon all 
receipts of dues collected from annual members during the 
year. 

The rules and regulations of the association were exten- 
sive. A few of them taken at random from the Record, 
May 2, 1863, disclose that the library and reading room 
were open every day from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., except Sundays 
and holidays; no book was kept longer than two weeks, un- 
less renewed; for every week’s detention a ten cent fine was 
charged, one day over a week equivalent to a full week; 
smoking, loud conversation, spitting upon the floor or carpet, 
sitting upon the tables and railing were prohibited. 

In addition to providing reading materials, the organiza- 
tion was very active in securing lecturers during the winter 
months. Debating also had its promoters, but they were not 
as successful as was the lecture committee though it, too, 
met with much difficulty at times. A brief resumé of this com- 
mittee’s activity may be of interest. 

Some of the lecturers listed in the Record appearing be- 
fore Milwaukee audiences were: Chancellor John H. La- 
throp (1849-50), Edward G. Ryan (1853-54), Horace 
Mann (1853-54), Horace Greeley (1853-54), Ralph W. 
Emerson (1853-54), Bayard Taylor (1853-54), Parke 
Godwin (1854-55), James R. Lowell (1854-55), Henry 
Ward Beecher (1855-56), Wendell Phillips (1855-56), 
Carl Schurz (1858-59), Grace Greenwood (1859-60). It is 
recorded that such men as Mann, Greeley, Taylor, and 
Phillips appeared several seasons. 

And what of their fees? Mann and Greeley each received 
$50 for an appearance; Phillips delivered two lectures for 
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$150; Taylor lectured twice for $100 during the season of 
1853-54, but the winter following he was paid $180 for two 
lectures; Ralph Waldo Emerson’s compensation was $60 
for one visit.**” 

The cost of this form of diversion was very reasonable. 
For a course of ten lectures, in 1850, the admission price 
was $1.00 for a family and 50 cents for a single ticket for 
the season, ‘one shilling’ single admission;'** for the 1853 
course, twelve lectures, the price was $5.00 for a family 
ticket, $2.00 for single admission for the season, ‘two shill- 
ings’ for a single ticket.**® 

If the editor of a Milwaukee newspaper was expressing 
a representative opinion, Emerson did not greatly im- 
press his public. The audience was ‘very large and bril- 
liant,’ and his subject ‘Culture’ was ‘treated in a very orig- 
inal and attractive way. His style is by no means smooth, nor 
his manner prepossessing; and his movements and gestures 
are angular, if not awkward; but his voice is rich, sonorous 
end sympathetic, and the matter of his discourse was solid, 
as well as shining ore. . . .”°° Taylor spoke on the ‘Arabs’ 
to a well-filled house. His ‘manner is very pleasing, his 
enunciation distinct, and voice clear, and the mingled history 
and philosophy relative to the Arabs . . . was such as to 
cause him to be listened to throughout with unflagging in- 
terest.’ Great interest was evidenced when Greeley gave 
a talk on the overland route to California; the hall was 
crowded to suffocation.*** Wendell Phillips discoursed to a 


* Record, passim. 

18 Tbhid., October 18, 1850. 

18 Tbid., November 26, 1853. 

” Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, February 8, 1854. 
11 Thid., March 17, 1854. 

 Tbid., January 24, 1860. 
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‘fashionable and discriminating audience’ on ‘The [Civil] 
War, and the Way Out of It.’'** 

So the winter months brought intellectual stimulation 
through the arduous labor of the lecture committee in bring- 
ing eminent personages to the growing city. The efforts of 
the directors in furthering the library facilities were equally 
praiseworthy throughout this period, but the financial bur- 
den of conducting such an enterprise, as well as the admin- 
istrative responsibility, became too onerous. Early in 1878 
the property of the association was transferred to the city 
of Milwaukee’ and throughout the succeeding years has 
evolved into the fine library system of today. 

Young men in other communities also felt the dearth of 
things intellectual and, as a result, the creation of the ly- 
ceum was general in frontier Wisconsin. In the winter of 
1850 the young men’s association at Beloit was planning 
for a course of lectures,’®> while at the same time Oshkosh 
was intent on building up such a group.’*®* During the Civil 
war period Superior boasted of a literary society which met 
weekly for debate or lecture.**’ Doubtless the burden of 
conducting and financing this type of winter diversion was 
much the same for all centers, but that it added buoyancy to 
the social life of the new Mid-west, in spite of difficulties, 
cannot be denied. 

And now this phase of Wisconsin history, stretching from 
pre-territorial days through the mid-sixties, showing the 
gradual metamorphosis of a social life from one dominated 
by neighborly assistance into one dominated by recreation 
for recreation’s sake, has been told. And to what purpose? 


1% Tbid., March 28, 31, 1862. 

™ William G. Bruce, History of Milwaukee (Chicago, 1922), i, 197. 
*° Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, December 2, 1850. 

1% Tbhid., December 10, 1850. 

™ Stewart, Old Superior, 279. 
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To help visualize and help crystallize more completely our 
heritage. This heritage relates not only to the farm, but to 
the park and the playground; not only to the diverse trans- 
portation systems, but to the great library network; not only 
to the vast industrial plant, but to the theater with its varied 
program; no only to the educational institution, but to the 
indoor recreational center. All these and many more, consti- 
tute our heritage, the seeds of which were planted by the 
courageous pioneers. 


[Conclusion] 

















DOCUMENTS 
THE ABNER MORSE DIARY: RIVER FALLS, 1859-61 


Eprtep, witH IntropucTIoNn, By Bayrp STILL 
anp WiLtLt1AM HERRMANN 


The task of establishing himself in a Wisconsin com- 
munity less than a half-dozen years old forced Abner Morse 
to lay aside the diary in which he had so conscientiously 
recorded impressions of his trek overland from Braintree, 
Vermont, to River Falls, Wisconsin, in the winter months 
of 1855 and 1856. Occupied as a farmer and teamster there, 
he had little time at first for local history or literary self- 
analysis. In 1859, however, he resumed his chronicle, keep- 
ing a record that was fairly continuous between April 16 
and September 25, 1859, and more intermittent from 
April 22, 1860, to March 17, 1861. Lacking the narrative 
interest of the travel account, this portion of the diary is 
valuable for its sidelights on the social beginnings of one of 
the many outposts of Yankeedom in Wisconsin and for its 
abundant revelation of the personality and point of view of 
one who would appear to have been in many ways an ‘aver- 
age’ inhabitant of the community. 

The River Falls of Morse’s account numbered few more 
than 300 people. His comments on the religious revival 
which spread ‘like a prairie fire in autumn’ until the demands 
of the spring planting turned the converted to more mun- 
dane pursuits and his exposition of religious meetings and 
point of view; his observations on the fraudulent practices 
of urban speculators in the West, on building activities, 
business conditions, crop prospects, and markets in the area; 
and his reports of Fourth of July celebrations, lectures on 
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phrenology, and county fairs disclose facets of the frontier 
society of River Falls on the turn of the 1860’s. From the 
pages of his diary emerge the details of the daily round of 
planting and harvesting the grain crop which by the fall of 
1860 was being so ‘prodigiously’ exported as to employ the 
teamsters from ‘far and near’ to haul it to the shipping 
ports. In all these fundamental departments of the economic 
life of the community, Abner Morse seems to have had a 
hand. He was in a small way producer and exporter of its 
source of revenue; with the variety of occupation character- 
istic of life on the frontier he soon became, as schoolmaster, 
in a sense an importer and transmitter of its culture as well. 
In this portion of the diary, as in the travel account, he ex- 
hibits an interest in the colloquialisms of the community’s 
speech such as that corn had ‘gone up,’ the weather had 
‘dried up,’ and the crops had been ‘singed’ by the frost. 

But the revelation of the man is more complete and prob- 
ably more significant than the picture of his environment. 
A religious zeal bred of New England but tempered by a 
Yankee ability to rationalize lapses from religious observ- 
ance in the interests of attending to one’s ‘secular business 
affairs’; a belief in the social compact origins of society and 
in democracy ‘where the sovereign power is left in the whole 
body politic, including every free member’; a glorification 
of the agrarian way of life which produced ‘farmers .. . 
the bone and sinew of our social organizations’ and prevented 
‘wasting time, spending money, and contracting debts in 
cities’; and faith in those opportunities of the West and 
that individual resourcefulness of its settlers which not only 
had resulted for River Falls in a want of idlers and a total 
absence of demands for charity but had kept Morse con- 
vinced that ‘we make ourselves what we are’ and true to his 
oft-repeated motto ‘hope on, hope ever’: these are the flesh 
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and blood of the diarist’s outlook on life. Abner Morse ap- 
parently had no political or social ‘axe’ to grind. Indeed, 
his almost complete silence on the slavery issue and the im- 
pending conflict between the sections consequent to Lin- 
coln’s election to the presidency seems unusual in a man who 
had carried so much zeal for the temperance cause, at least 
on his way from Vermont to Wisconsin. Thus, the novelty 
of the diary lies in its reconstruction of the mind of a settler 
whose interests were tied up in the rather simple life of the 
new community, and who was apparently not strikingly dif- 
ferent in origin, training, and experience from many mi- 
grants to Wisconsin in the period. In fact, if he were at all 
singular, it is chiefly because, in the midst of a career as 
frontier farmer, teamster, lawyer, and schoolmaster, he was 
able and took the time to express in a remarkably literate 
way his views on life and the community about him. These 
facts give the diary real value as a sample of the pioneer 
mind in frontier Wisconsin of the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury. 





River Falls, April 16, 1859.—For a long time I have felt 
condemned for neglecting my diary; and I find that the 
longer we neglect a well known duty, the more difficult we 
find it to resume it. Strange it is, but no more strange than 
true, that man is prone to neglect some of the most import- 
ant duties of life—those even which afford him pleasure in 
their performance, while he is ever ready to indulge in folly 
and trifling sins which only curse him in the act, and afford 
neither temporal nor lasting pleasure. 

But, without stopping here to sermonize, I have firmly 
resolved to resume my pen now, and by future obedience I 
hope to atone in some measure for the sin of neglecting my 
diary for the three years which have rolled into eternity, leav- 
ing me not a whit the better for what I might have recorded. 

The season is suggestive of reflections. The weather is 
cold and the spring backward, but we have the promise of 
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seed-time and harvest, and in that promise we safely abide.— 
While the weather is unfavorable for worldly business, we 
find a work going on in our place which seems to be of a 
nature and character far above that of a temporal or worldly 
nature. For several weeks past, religious meetings have been 
held here on each consecutive evening, and meetings have 
been held in the daytime, at least twice a week. Besides these 
there have been frequent gatherings of the young people for 
prayer meetings, and the ladies have a prayer meeting regu- 
larly every Wednesday afternoon. 

A deep and lively interest has been felt in these meetings, 
and the whole community is awake upon the subject of re- 
ligion. It is the main topic of conversation in the stores, in 
the streets, and in private families. 

The results of this revival have been good. It has served 
to break down partition walls between neighbors which 
seemed to be built as high as heaven itself. Those who were 
cold and indifferent, or even living in open hostility with 
each other, have been reached by the spirit that has per- 
vaded this community.—It has not only extended to pro- 
fessed brothers in the churches, but those out of the church 
have felt the power of love upon their seemingly callous 
hearts, and they have been led to approach those towards 
whom they had indulged unkind feelings, and they have 
sought their forgiveness in a truly christian spirit. 

Many have, also, been led to turn from the error of their 
way, and seek forgiveness at the feet of the Redeemer, 
declaring that they have lived too long without hope, and 
without God in the world. 

Sunday, April 17.—It is a pleasant day, being the first 
we have seen for two or three weeks. Our winter was open 
and pleasant, not quite cold enough to retain the snow that 
fell so as to make good sleighing; but the Spring has been 
more rough, cold and stormy. We have had some heavy 
snowstorms since April came in, and some very cold weather. 
We have had no good traveling for the past six or eight 
weeks. So much for the weather. 
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The Methodist Quarterly Meeting commenced here 
yesterday.’ Elder Hobart preached yesterday afternoon and 
in the evening. To-day they held their ‘Love Feast’, and 
Mr. H. preached another discourse. He dwelt upon the 
claims of the Christian religion to the confidence of people 
every where, and defended it from the attacks of Infidels 
and skeptical writers generally. He is an able, an eloquent, 
and an interesting speaker. 

Evening.—Have heard a discourse from another Meth- 
odist Elder by the name of Musser. He is a regular ex- 
horter—tells many spicy things in a very spicy manner. He 
‘took off’? many church-going-sins, as he termed them, and 
wound up with a powerful appeal to young people generally, 
and to those who were religiously inclined in particular. 
A large number came forward for prayers, and a good feel- 
ing prevailed generally. 

I am, seriously, inclined to the opinion that it is my duty 
to live a life more in conformity with the character of a 
christian. I feel that I have wandered a little too far from 
God, and from those duties which a man should perform 
to merit happiness here, and heaven hereafter. I have more 
than once determined to rise in these meetings and renew 
my obligations before the world to lead a christian life. I 
believe in the fundamental principles of religion—I believe 
in the necessity and utility of proclaiming and practicing 
its precepts, and now why should I shrink from a duty so 
obvious? I confess in shame, I cannot answer the question. 

Monday, April 18.—A fine day beams upon us. Spring 
seems now to have come again in good earnest; the dark 
clouds which have hung over us for a few weeks past, seem 
to have dispersed. Such is the order of nature, and while 
the seasons come and go, and go and come, man is plodding 
on his weary way, performing the same evolutions that have 

After informal class meetings, held in the home of William Tozer, a 
Methodist Episcopal church was organized in 1857. Up to 1859 the River Falls 
church was under the charge of the Prescott and River Falls circuit, with 
pastors coming from Prescott. In 1859 the circuit was a part of the Minnesota 


conference. In 1860 it became a part of the Northwestern Wisconsin conference. 


W. L. Beeman, An Illustrated Souvenir of River Falls, Wisconsin (River 
Falls, 1900). 
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been performed by his ancestors for a thousand years, with 
the simple difference that he is losing sight of many primi- 
tive customs, and engrafting new ones upon society. [Here 
follow reflections which have been omitted.] We imagine 
that there was a time when man was alone—in short, that 
there was but one man living on all the face of the earth. 
How happy he must have been! Here he was—or there he 
was—in a state of nature, unconnected with anything, or 
anybody in the universe—he needed no laws, he needed noth- 
ing but a little repose. He fell asleep, and behold what a 
change came over the spirit of his dreams! A rib was ex- 
tracted from his side, and of that rib was made a beautiful 
counterpart of man—of that rib was made the being called 
woman. Mysterious change! And how sad the sequel! But 
the world is full of mystery, and it is difficult to tell which 
is the greatest. But I am digressing. 

Man when first created, had little of the perplexity and 
want of man of the present day. He had but few wants to 
supply, and few or no difficulties to encounter. And now 
suppose that each and every human being under heaven, 
could live an isolated life, and suppose they had done so till 
the present day, how vastly different would have been the 
present aspect of society. But here, too, we run off into 
speculation—we attempt to live on theory and supposition. 
Let us leave this, then, and trace man down to the time when 
society was first organized, and when human laws were first 
enacted. We find that he was formed for society, yet unlike 
either bird or reptile, it was impossible for the race to be 
united in one great society, hence they separated and formed 
themselves into distinct tribes or classes, still liable, however, 
to mutual intercourse. These tribes were under the necessity 
of acknowledging some general head or leader, and here 
commenced the first political action. I have either read or 
dreamed that, by general consent they all gathered together, 
(that is, those of the different tribes) in some great plain, 
and there arranged themselves according to their height, 
the tallest standing in the middle of the group. After test- 
ing the perpendicular height of the respective rivals, it was 
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declared that the very tallest should be the acknowledged 
leader of the tribe. Here, then, was constituted a superior, 
whose commands and decisions all the members were bound 
to obey. This act may be deemed the ‘original contract’ of 
the society or tribe, hence it is the foundation. This act also 
implies that every individual member should be protected 
in his personal rights, and that he in return for this pro- 
tection should submit to and obey the laws of the commun- 
ity. 

Now how can we imagine a more regular or a more per- 
fect form of government. Why shouldn’t the tallest man also 
be the wisest man? The length of his legs ought most as- 
suredly to bear some proportion to the length of his head; 
and the length of his head must indicate the strength of 
his intellect. But this reasoning don’t [sic], after all, seem 
to be very clear, and I think I will surrender the point. 

But this affords me a favorable opportunity to speculate 
upon the different forms of government, and trace them to 
their origin. According to political writers of antiquity, there 
were at a very early day, three different forms of govern- 
ment, and I am inclined to the opinion that only three exist 
at this day, and that all others are only corruptions of some 
one of the three. Three make a row—three make a trio— 
‘three times and out.’ We can have a company of three, but 
not of two; we can have a union of two, but there is never a 
complement without the third, and so I might enumerate 
instances without number. 

I said there were but three forms of government, and 
those are, first, a monarchy, second, an aristocracy, and third, 
a democracy. According to political definitions, a monarchy 
is a government where the sovereign power is vested in the 
hands of a single individual; an aristocracy is one where 
the this [sic] power is placed in a council composed of select 
members, and a democracy is where the sovereign power is 
left in the whole body politic, including every free member. 

By traveling along down the pages of history and tread- 
ing carefully upon the different events on record, we can 
discover when and where these forms were severally estab- 
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lished, and what has been the success of each. We can dis- 
cover, also, the comparative powers, wisdom and goodness 
of each. It has been said that ‘knowledge is power,’ but when 
applied to government it seems to me that the reverse is 
true—that knowledge is weakness, or that ignorance is 
power, for certain it is that a monarchy is the most powerful 
form of government. The subjects of a prince are ignorant 
and submissive, and every cord is united in one tremendous 
rope, and that rope in his hands; he can wield it in any direc- 
tion, consequently a monarchy is both powerful and unsafe, 
since the prince may use his power for improvident purposes. 
This view of a monarchy comports with the historical char- 
acter they sustain. 

In an aristocracy there is less power than in a monarchy, 
but more wisdom. The select members who compose the 
council are usually ambitious and crafty, distinguished in 
many instances for wit and wisdom, but not always for 
honesty. More of the subjects in an aristocracy are educated, 
and are men of [illegible] practical experience than are 
found in a monarchy. 

A democracy combines even less power than either, and 
less wisdom than an aristocracy, but more honesty and more 
patriotism. A democracy being composed of the whole com- 
munity, it cannot be expected to embrace so much wisdom in 
proportion to the numbers as an aristocracy. But knowledge 
in a democracy is more generally diffused than in either an 
aristocracy or a monarchy, consequently there is less union 
of sentiment, and democracies have been found weak when 
compared with monarchies. So we find that ignorance not 
only is bliss, but it is sometimes both bliss and power. This 
demonstration, however, may not be deemed either just or 
practical in an abstract sense. 

But I find I have first run off in flights of the imagina- 
tion, and then turned to theorizing. I will now close this 
chapter of unconnected nonsense. 


[ T'o be concluded | 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
AS SEEN THROUGH FOREIGN EYES 


gegen in the United States, like so many other inter- 
ests and institutions, was propagated on the diffusion 
principle. Though the ‘systems’ were as numerous as the 
states maintaining them, yet all tended toward a norm that 
was well understood to be the acknowledged ‘best,’ and nat- 
urally this was to be found in one or more of the maturer 
commonwealths. Gradually, improvements were sure to arise 
sporadically over the country and to get themselves incorpo- 
rated everywhere. The initial process, however, was the adop- 
tion by new states of plans and policies calculated in the 
long run to give them educational facilities similar to those 
the older states already had. Simplicity and crudeness, 
marks of the new systems, reveal stages of development in 
the old; so that general views for the country as a whole, at 
a given epoch, will disclose both the historical process by 
which some communities have attained relative perfection, 
and the course through which others were striving for im- 
provement in theirs. 

Statistical surveys of American education at various 
epochs are abundant. There are also histories of education in 
the several states and, along some lines, in the nation. One 
source of information, however, the writings of foreign vis- 
itors to the United States, has not been fully utilized. Those 
writings have a special value because foreigners came to our 
shores either to wonder about what they saw, or to con- 
demn outright whatever differed from the familiar and ex- 
pected. The wonderers were the seers. “The man who cannot 
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wonder,’ says Carlyle, ‘who does not habitually wonder and 
worship, were he president of innumerable royal societies and 
carried the whole “Mechanique Celeste” and Hegel’s phi- 
losophy, and the epitome of all laboratories and observatories 
in his single head, is but a pair of spectacles behind which 
there is no eye.’ Emerson’s writings contain the same senti- 
ment less arbitrarily expressed. Its truth can be demon- 
strated from personal experience. 

The period of the 1830's, the 1840’s, and 1850’s brought 
to the United States not only an unprecedented flood of 
immigration from the northern countries, but also numerous 
foreign visitors of the writers’ guild. Books by English, 
French, and Scotch nationals, being written in English or 
printed in English translations, are well enough known and 
have been used to some extent by American historians. Un- 
translated German works have been generally neglected, 
and social historians have been chary of using even those 
that have been translated. Hence, an effort to look at edu- 
cation in the pre-Civil war period through foreign eyes may 
not prove wholly without benefit. 

For our purpose most English writers can be excluded 
as incurably biased; non-wonderers who looked merely to 
condemn: though even here one finds exceptions such as 
Miss Martineau.* A Scotch writer, Patrick Shirreff, wrote 
in an eminently fair spirit, as did the distinguished Nor- 
wegian official, Ole Munch Raeder (whose book has been 
printed in an English translation). These two visitors, how- 
ever, have very little to say about education. 

The principal French writers of our period are Alexis de 
Tocqueville and Michel Chevalier, both highly trained and 

* See also the Rev. Andrew Reed, in Visit to the American Churches, 2 vols. 


(London, 1836), and the Rev. Henry Caswall, America and the American Church 
(London, 1839). 
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philosophical observers. Tocqueville (in his Democracy in 
America), as is well known, had so strong a penchant for 
philosophical speculation that anything like a detailed de- 
scription of what he saw can hardly be expected from him. 
He does affirm generally, however, that people in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut are well equipped with ‘elementary 
notions of knowledge.’ As one proceeds west and south, the 
evidence of careful schooling grows less, and near the gulf ‘a 
certain number of inhabitants may be found, as in France, 
who are devoid even of the rudiments of instruction. But 
there is not a single district in the United States sunk in 
complete ignorance.’ 

Michel Chevalier, who was sent by Thiers in 1834 to 
study conditions in America, was impressed with the univer- 
sality of the common schools, and the fact that all children 
had the opportunity of acquiring some education in them. 
This he said was a condition which definitely set America 
above France. In the superior types of schools, however, the 
situation was otherwise. Academies in America, though 
numerous, were poorly supported and quite inferior to the 
French secondary and higher schools. “Thus,’ he writes, ‘in 
regard to higher education we recover, in some measure, the 
superiority which the Americans, at least in New York, 
have in respect to elementary education.” 

Although the English writers generally were prejudiced 
and unfair judges of American social life, Harriet Martin- 
eau might be regarded as too partial a witness. One succinct 
statement from her book Society in America is all that we 
shall permit ourselves. Writing of New England she says: 
‘All young people in these villages are more or less in- 
structed. Schooling is considered a necessary of life. I 


? Michel Chevalier, Society, Manners, and Politics in the United States. 
Translated from the third Paris edition (Boston, 1839). 
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happened to be looking over an old almanac one day, when 
I found among the directions for winter on a farm, the fol- 
lowing: “Secure your cellars from frost. Fasten loose clap- 
boards and shingles. Secure a good schoolmaster.” ’ 
Whatever may have been the almanac Miss Martineau 
read, Jesse B. Thomas, in his Farmer’s Almanac, as early 
at least as 1804, included in his November directions the 
following: “Now let the noise of your flail awake your drowsy 
neighbors. Bank up your cellars. Now hire a good school- 
master and send your children to school as much as possible.’ 
Most foreigners did not know the story of how New 
England, contrary to the practice of the mother country, 
had hit upon the doctrine that all children must be instructed. 
“Ye Old deluder Satan,’ whose machinations the Massa- 
chusetts general court set itself to combat as early as 1647, 
had receded into the background of men’s thought, doubt- 
less through the instrumentality created to foil him, the 
common school in which all could learn to read the scriptures. 
By a gradual change in emphasis, it came to be recognized, 
also, that some learning was a very good thing from a 
worldly point of view. Only those who could read, write, and 
keep accounts could hope to be chosen selectmen, or church- 
wardens, the places of honor in the towns and villages. Also, 
learning was a safeguard against cheats and humbugs. 
Worldly wisdom, therefore, strengthened the religious mo- 
tive for schooling. Yet, it should never be forgotten that the 
fundamental reason was religious, and that the most import- 
ant discipline, as the matter was viewed by Yankees, was 
reading. Nor is it going too far to say that reading contin- 
ued to be the central feature of common school training. 
With this background we can the better understand the 
surveys of American education which are contained in some 
of the best of the German writers on American social life in 
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the period of the thirties, forties, and fifties. German writers 
were fairly numerous during that epoch, and they varied in 
character from outright propagandists for the fanciful 
‘German State’ to be created in America, perhaps in Wis- 
consin territory, like Franz Loher, to the genuinely historical 
work of a man such as Friedrich von Raumer. 

Von Raumer was a distinguished professor of history at 
the University of Berlin. He tells us that his studies had 
ranged over the historical scene from ancient times to the 
‘most modern history of all.’ Concluding, after having dealt 
with the modern history of Europe, that America had much 
to teach, he read a long series of books on that country and 
found them so unsatisfactory that he decided to visit the 
country itself and make a first-hand investigation of phases 
of American life. This he did in the year 1844, an election 
year. He attended the Baltimore convention which nom- 
inated Henry Clay, saw President Van Buren and many 
other public men, had letters to most of America’s savants, 
to mayors of cities, and other functionaries. Consequently, 
von Raumer was enabled, within a few months, to visit 
the principal cities of the United States and to assemble 
a fund of information on a hundred subjects which the ordi- 
nary investigator would spend years in amassing. 

Von Raumer was keenly interested in education from 
the viewpoint of a German liberal.* There was not time 
enough to see many schools in operation, but he visited some 
of those in Boston, New York, Cincinnati, and other cities. 
Naturally, that did not give him a satisfactory cross sec- 
tion of American education, for he practically saw nothing 
of the common schools of the country. Nevertheless, he 
was able to make certain generalizations which are of value. 


3 He became a member of the famous Frankfort constitutional convention 
in 1848. 
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He begins* by summarizing the criticisms on American 
education which he derives from the reports of Horace 
Mann, and concludes that, while the complaints constitute 
evidence of defects, they likewise prove a profound interest 
among Americans in educational improvement. For further 
evidence of this interest he goes to the New York and other 
school reports as well as to those for Massachusetts. The 
conclusion is that, while not all children in the South go 
to school, and while in the western states ‘in consequence of 
the thin and scattered population, there is still a deficiency 
of schools,’ yet these are facts which can be duplicated in 
every country. 

The testimony of English writers, added to the Ameri- 
can reports, convinces him that American rural people are 
less rude than the English, and that Americans are more 
generally instructed than the English, though perhaps less 
thoroughly. Americans are prone to ask, in regard to any 
school study, ‘Of what use is it? No doubt, they have less 
interest in literature and art than Europeans, but they might 
properly ask, of Germans who teach so much more Latin 
and Greek than is taught in America: ‘How many, after 
leaving the schools and universities continue to read the 
classics? How many really acquire a fondness for them?’ 
American conditions impose a great and varied activity upon 
her young people, which continues through life, producing 
effects far greater and far different from those produced 
‘by the pedagogism and eternal pupilage of Europe.’ 

Although von Raumer failed to see the common country 
schools in actual operation, he noted that precisely those 
schools gave greatest concern to statesmen and philanthro- 
pists, and he acquired a very good second-hand insight into 


‘See the English translation of von Raumer’s America and the American 
People (New York, 1846), chap. xxxii. 
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their working. While recognizing that they imparted a 
meager amount of knowledge, were in session few months 
out of the year, had too frequent changes of teachers and 
too many kinds of textbooks, yet, the foundations they laid, 
when built upon through the inescapable educational influ- 
ences of post-school life, resulted in giving the common 
people of America a remarkable degree of mental alertness 
and efficiency. 

Of those influences, aside from the activities of citizen- 
ship and of the fact that the young, on leaving school, at 
once entered upon a life of eager activity, he mentions es- 
pecially the free press and the school district library. In 
Germany the complaint is that the peasant has neither time 
nor inclination to read. Raumer thinks he has more time 
than ‘chancellors, secretaries, privy councillors, and minis- 
ters of state. And what does he now do in winter? He sits by 
the stove, quarrels with his wife, beats the children, and then 
goes into the beer-house or spirit shop in order to maintain 
the patriarchal equilibrium of his innocent mind, which has 
not yet been sophisticated by the knowledge of books.’ 

On the other hand, the American, however busy he is, 
reads newspapers, a compendious means of gaining informa- 
tion not only about politics which, indeed, is treated with in- 
tense partisanship, but about literature, art, history, geogra- 
phy, science, etc. Moreover, and that is one of the most 
unique and significant discoveries he made in studying 
American education, the common people of America have 
books specially written for circulation among them. These 
are accessible, at least in the states of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and perhaps others, in school district libraries. De- 
signed as it is not only or principally for the school pupils, 
but especially for the adult population, the library’s function 
is an exalted one. The district library makes it possible to 
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spread culture ‘over the whole life of a people, and raise them 
to a higher grade of genuine knowledge.’ New York state 
already had more than 1,000,000 books in those libraries, and 
whole series, in every department of knowledge, had been 
published to meet that special need. They ‘give the people 
access to the noblest literature in a way that in Europe is 
almost wholly unknown.’ 

Raumer’s view in this respect was partial, as was, to be 
sure, his treatment of education generally, because it was 
based on too few examples and those of the most advanced 
states. Nevertheless, he had put his finger on facts which were 
of vital import in the development of popular education 
throughout the country. He identified the yeast that was 
working: it would presumably lighten the whole lump. 

In a later chapter he has some remarks on the freedom of 
the press in America which it would be well to circulate 
among his Prussian successors. ‘An enslaved press,’ he af- 
firms ‘neither exhibits the real opinions of the people nor does 
it form them.’ Again, he says: “That the usually well con- 
ducted German newspapers in the United States cannot take 
for a model the curtailed, fear-stricken papers of the old con- 
tinent, and that the Germans of America would read nothing 
so excessively tame, is a matter of course.’ 

Von Raumer was a liberal, with a natural disposition to 
look favorably on democracy. It is not strange that his in- 
vestigations should have resulted in a verdict for the United 
States in so far as her political institutions were concerned. 
Cultural institutions, however, would receive an especially 
critical inspection from a man of his traditions and, when he 
proclaims himself to be not without hope of a cultural blos- 
soming and fruiting in America, this must be set down as 
a high encomium upon the aggregate of educational processes 
in the country. The colleges he thinks are about on a plane 
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with German Gymnasien, though they teach less of the clas- 
sics. To be sure, there were as yet no universities of the 
German type, but Raumer recognizes the existence of law 
schools in connection with universities, so-called. The courses 
in law he considers quite limited, the study of Roman juris- 
prudence being excluded therefrom. He does not think the 
training of attorneys a suitable preparation for statesman- 
ship, as most Americans regard it. Nevertheless, he shows 
high respect for leading American statesmen, especially 
Calhoun, Clay, and Webster. Also, he credits those men with 
being the best representatives of the orator’s art. 

America, he contends, in Bancroft, Sparks, Prescott has 
historians of the first order, whose companionship European 
historians might well covet. Also, there are gifted prose 
writers represented in American magazines and poets of 
some repute. As yet America has developed no philosophical 
interest which may come in one of several forms. She has a 
decided interest in painting and in sculpture. Music, also, 
has its devotees and in Boston a Handel and Haydn society 
has been functioning for several years. Architecture he ap- 
pears to confound with engineering, mentioning canals, 
railways, etc., as the works with which architects are con- 
cerned. 

After Raumer the reader is entitled to a diversion. Chris- 
tian Traugott Ficker, who describes himself as a ‘farmer in 
Mequon,’ Wisconsin, published at Leipzig in 1853 a small 
book entitled Freundlicher Rathgeber fir Alle welche nach 
Amerika und vorzugsweise nach Wisconsin auswandern 
wollen (Friendly Adviser for All Who Would Emigrate to 
America and Particularly to Wisconsin). The author, who 
had been a teacher in the kingdom of Saxony, emigrated in 


1848 and settled in Wisconsin a few miles north of Milwau- 
kee. 
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His views of America and Wisconsin are favorable in 
some respects; but he passes severe strictures upon social 
conditions in general and the common schools in particular. 
He complains that American (‘Yankee’) youth have no 
manners, that they are rowdy and uncouth, disrespectful to 
age, without religious or moral restraint. One great fault is 
the absence of all religious instruction in the schools which 
he feels to be necessary in order to make the young respon- 
sible, sober men and women. 

Are the parents doing anything to counteract the moral 
decadence of the youth? Yes, assuredly, so far as these par- 
ents are educated Germans. But the Yankees seem not to 
care and many of the more common Germans also allow their 
children to be seduced into embracing the rowdy tendencies 
of American youth. 

His charges against the Yankee family life are disproved 
by well known facts about the moral and religious character 
of the Yankee settlers in Wisconsin. Scores of German 
writers testify against him on that point. This writer ob- 
viously expressed views based on too few observations, and 
in an undiscriminating, prejudiced manner. He is equally 
undiscriminating in his remarks about the common schools, 
which he thinks teach nothing of consequence, partly because 
the teachers are ignorant, and partly because they—being 
‘English’ (meaning English-speaking)—fail to keep any- 
thing like proper order in the schoolroom. When a German 
taught the local school, there was order and decorum. Not 
so now! 

While there was certainly some truth in the complaint 
that teachers, certificated by nearly unlettered township 
superintendents, and sometimes engaged by wholly unlet- 
tered district boards, were apt to be ignorant and incompe- 
tent; and while German neighborhoods were in some cases 
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better served by teachers educated in Germany who had 
learned enough English to pass the easy tests, nevertheless, 
Ficker’s condemnation of the schools is too sweeping to be 
accepted as anything more than the loose utterance of a dis- 
gruntled person. He is a good example of Carlyle’s ‘pair of 
spectacles’ functioning without a seeing eye. 

A far different witness is Francis J. Grund. This gentle- 
man, too, became a naturalized American. He was educated 
in a polytechnic school in Vienna, went to Rio de Janeiro as 
professor of mathematics in 1825, at the age of twenty; came 
to the United States a year later and settled as a newspaper 
man in Philadelphia. Later he was American consul general 
in Brussels and then at Paris. He died in 1863. 

Grund was a highly trained writer, of philosophical pro- 
clivities. He wrote a notable and well known, two-volume 
work on The Americans which was published, in English, 
at London in 1837. Later it was brought out in a German 
edition also. 

Grund praises the German immigrants who settle in 
America as incomparably the best farmers among immigrant 
groups. They treat the land as something precious, to be 
held permanently, and devote themselves wholeheartedly to 
its cultivation. Neighbors and friends, or at least country- 
men, usually settling in the same township, they keep up 
old country social customs and thus the better support their 
exile. They, as a rule, are too busy to participate in politics, 
yet since they are often massed, and are becoming very num- 
erous, they seem destined to exert a profound influence upon 
public affairs whenever they awake to a sense of their power. 
In sentiment, they are ‘practical republicans,’ by which he 
means Jacksonian Democrats. 

‘Germans who come from peasant classes,’ he says, ‘have 
no high regard for learning.’ So large a proportion of them 
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came from Wiirttemberg where they had been so bedeviled 
by fee-collecting clerks, whom they had come to look upon as 
‘little scribblers,’ they tend to despise the white collar class 
and to feel that ‘not much education is needed for farmers.’ 
He probably has Pennsylvania Germans definitely in mind. 

Grund, like Raumer, knew more about American edu- 
cation as carried on in the eastern cities than as illustrated 
by the country schools. Nevertheless, like the latter, he felt 
authorized to discuss certain features from long familiarity 
with the American mind. That mind was conditioned by 
freedom, and a habit of independence. The whole organiza- 
tion of public life, the town, county, state, and nation con- 
stituted a graded school of political action and political and 
civic education. ‘The western states of America,’ he avers, 
‘are each a nursery of freedom, every new settlement is al- 
ready a republic in embryo. They extend political life in 
every direction and establish so many fortified points that the 
principle of liberty has nothing to dread from a partial inva- 
sion of its territory.’ The inhabitants of those western states 
he thinks ‘are by far more emancipated than those of the 
Atlantic states.’ 

Yet, it is mainly of the Atlantic states he speaks in pre- 
senting a view of American education. Like others, he re- 
gards the schools as lacking in the amplitude of the instruc- 
tion they impart. Also, some branches are not very well 
taught. Two branches, however, reading and speaking, are 
better taught than in German schools. A correct pronuncia- 
tion is more carefully impressed on American children even 
than it is upon English children; while in Germany the em- 
phasis being so exclusively upon the thought, teachers are 
almost ‘wholly unmindful as to the correctness of utterance, 
or elegance of language.’ Americans, consequently, are an 
extremely ready people as respects expression of thought. 
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They lack the German ‘manysidedness,’ but what they know 
they can use effectively, as Germans can not. “The amount of 
intellect and application which is thus penetrating every cor- 
ner of the United States is prodigious when compared to the 
slender means by which it is produced.’ American education, 
as against the theoretical German training, is intensely prac- 
tical. 

A German, given a question to decide, would ransack 
all history and the literatures of half a dozen ancient and 
modern peoples; would collate, index, and summarize. Then, 
being unready to discriminate among the mass of his mate- 
rial, he would give the inquirer some hints as to the credibil- 
ity of each of his authorities, and leave the decision to him. 
An American, with hardly a tithe of the German’s inform- 
ation, “would have submitted the subject to common sense 
and ten chances to one would have given you a correct 
answer. The Germans are the best people in the world for 
collecting materials; but the Americans understand best how 
to use them.’ He suggests that the most perfect school sys- 
tem would be a blend of the German and the American— 
which was what educational reformers were striving to bring 
about at the very time this book was published. 

Grund insists that Americans are extremely precocious, 
which seems a strange conclusion for a German who had 
been professor of mathematics at age twenty. Because every 
American boy realizes that he must be the architect of his 
own fortune, he develops a strong self-reliant habit very 
early. At ten or twelve he will be as fit for many kinds of 
work as a German boy of sixteen. He speculates on whether 
this results wholly from the education pursued in school and 


in home, or whether it may be in part due to climatic in- 
fluences. 
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American scholars watch their teachers and judge char- 
acter with ease and accuracy. They are hard to manage, be- 
ing independent and resist the doctrine of authority for 
authority’s sake. An American school is a democracy. What 
pupils do is done from conviction. A German school is a 
place in which authority, order, prevails. Submission to 
authority is the law therein as in the state itself. 

Grund writes of the striking fact that religion is wholly 
excluded, as a subject of study, from the public schools. He 
does not decide whether this is a good feature or a bad one 
though he recognizes the political necessity of the laws ex- 
cluding it. Yet, he is convinced there is as much religion, 
both theoretical and practical, in America ‘as in any other 
country.’ 

To show how society in America believes in the efficacy of 
mental training for adults as well as children he notes that 
‘the workmen of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia have 
struck for the ten-hour system on the ground that if a man 
work more than ten hours a day “he is unfit to read and im- 
prove his mind in the evening, or to superintend the educa- 
tion of his children.” ’ 

Let us now look at the writings of a very different type 
of German from von Raumer and from Grund. Jacob Nau- 
mann wrote two books about America. One of them is noticed 
in S. J. Buck’s Travel and Description on page 153. It is 
generally cited as Naumann’s Reise. The full title trans- 
lated, would read: Journey to the United States of North 
America, a Seven Year Sojourn Therein, and Return to 
Germany. Suggestions for Those Desiring to Emigrate, with 
Particular Reference to Agriculture, Trade, and Manufac- 
tures. Edited by Professor Friedrich Bilau. Leipzig, 1850. 

In this volume Naumann presents most entertainingly 
the background story of his personal interest in America, 
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which, being characteristic, is worthy of summarization. He 
says that from about 1816 there were occasional reports in 
his home country, Saxon-Altenburg, of individuals, fam- 
ilies, and sometimes groups of persons emigrating to Amer- 
ica with the expectation of making permanent homes in that 
country. After 1830 the movement gained a new impetus, 
but since the emigrants were chiefly from western Germany 
or the Rhine country, with which his region had but slight 
connection, the Altenburgers paid but little attention to it. 
Finally, however, in 1834 some members of his own family 
decided to leave the fatherland which brought the question 
of emigration directly home to him. 

As a youth, Naumann had learned the blacksmith’s trade 
at his father’s request but, though it gave him the journey- 
man’s opportunity to travel, for the space of nine years, 
through most of Germany and also parts of France and 
Switzerland, he disliked the business. A brother-in-law being 
a wool-comber and also a wool merchant, he learned the 
wool-comber’s trade and hired out to his brother-in-law to 
help him in his business. When, however, another sister’s 
husband, a cabinetmaker, in 1835 decided to go to America, 
he was strongly urged to go too. His economic status was 
precarious. Machinery threatened to displace the wool- 
combers; at the same time, a law of the locality [ Landes- 
gesetz| forbade persons over a certain age to travel from 
place to place to find work. He was thus in danger of being 
unable to make his living at home and was denied the priv- 
ilege of seeking it in other parts of his province. 

Under those circumstances Naumann finally decided 
in 1836 to go to America though he entertained many serious 
doubts about the correctness of the decision. He was, in 
truth, a man of very wistful temperament and inclined to 
take the pessimistic view of any newly suggested venture. 
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Moreover, he appears to have been wanting in personal in- 
itiative as respects active undertakings, so that during his 
seven years’ stay in America he was swayed first by this 
friend’s advice, then by that one’s suggestion. The result, as 
may be supposed, was that he accomplished little or nothing 
toward improving his worldly condition but he acquired 
many experiences in a number of states. He was at one 
time a worker in a northern Ohio gristmill, then a clerk in 
a Pittsburg hardware store, again an operative in a kind of 
factory in southern Ohio; once more in Pittsburg, he drifted 
to eastern Pennsylvania where, at the suggestion of a friend, 
he took the examination for country school teacher, ob- 
tained a school, and for several months earned his board at 
schoolmastering. 

Being at work in Pittsburg when the 1837 panic broke, 
and losing his good job on that account, Naumann naturally 
gave much attention to social phenomena as affected by the 
financial storm. His book contains an elaborate discussion of 
these matters. Finding that his sister’s family had settled, or 
were trying to settle, near the German village of Hermann, 
on the Missouri river, he joined them. But conditions there 
failed to satisfy him, so he went over into Illinois where a 
friend had taken up land and was vigorously engaged in 
opening a new farm. That friend urged him to take up a 
tract of government land adjoining his own. He prepared to 
do so, but learning that the land office at Vandalia would be 
closed for about six months, instead of holding the land as a 
squatter, the way others were doing, till a purchase should 
be possible, he gave the plan up and returned to Missouri. 

In Missouri, among old family friends, he seems to have 
been less downcast. Someone suggested he might obtain a 
school to teach. This he did, staying out the term. Then it 
was suggested he should buy an eighty-acre tract of land 
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adjoining the new farm his brother-in-law was making in 
the forest some miles from the village of Hermann. Very 
well! He bought the land, neighbors helped him erect a log 
house, and he then began the process of clearing. But, in- 
stead of doing that work as others did it, chopping down a 
tree, then trimming it, dividing it into lengths, and piling the 
brush before felling another, he slashed right and left until 
he had down, and almost inextricably intermingled, the trees 
that had thickly covered three acres. 

Ultimately, with others’ help, he got his three acres 
cleared, partly broken up, and some corn growing upon it. 
Now he was tired of the whole farming business, so sold his 
land, with the improvements, for $200. He had paid $100, 
had done more than $100 worth of work on it, but the sale 
price was just twice the government price of the raw land. 
Failure again! 

He now went back to teaching school, continuing it for 
several terms. In that work he seems to have been so suc- 
cessful and so interested that he hated to give it up. Still, 
having after much anguish of spirit determined to return to 
Germany, when a physician of Hermann announced his 
readiness to accompany Naumann, the latter arranged for a 
successor in his schoolroom, took affectionate leave of his 
pupils, and made the long journey back home. 

Work of some kind he evidently secured, for his editor 
tells us he devoted only his leisure hours to writing and, 
since it was five years before anything from his pen was 
published, the work must have gone slowly. In addition, 
his writing, when it had reached a certain mass, needed re- 
organizing and the editor, Professor Biilau, of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, undertook to put it in shape for the press. 
He discovered that, instead of one audience, Naumann had 
written for two different audiences. First, he wanted to pro- 
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vide an emigrants’ guide, which would be accomplished by 
detailing his own experiences as he does in the Reise. Second, 
he wanted to present a philosophical discussion of Amer- 
ican institutions, customs, and trends, which obviously was 
designed to interest an educated class but would be of no 
interest to the peasants and workers who were planning to 
emigrate. Moreover, if the whole manuscript were published 
in a single work, it would be too expensive for those people 
who naturally constituted his principal market. 

It was therefore decided to publish, first, a work to be 
called Nord Amerika, sein Volksthum und seine Institu- 
tionen (North America, Her Nationality and Her Insti- 
tutions). This was a work of 414 pages and was published 
at Leipzig in 1848. The companion volume, described above, 
was published in 1850. 

The Naumann books have been too little known consid- 
ering the value for the study of pre-Civil war America, par- 
ticularly of the volume published in 1848. While the author 
was not a university man, having as an intellectual back- 
ground merely the Volksschule (people’s school) training, 
plus his handicraft, his Wanderjahre, and the experiences 
set forth in the Reise, his writings prove him to have been 
a thoughtful, observant, philosophical mind. In a true sense 
we have in Naumann a common man raised to a high intel- 
lectual plane through native endowment developed by a 
habit of contemplation, a wide range of experiences and 
industrious reading—a self-taught publicist of exceptional 
insight into social and political affairs. 

The book contains chapters on the present population of 
the United States, on the Indians, on slavery, on religion, 
on nurture and education, on political institutions, on the 
judiciary, on political parties, on lynch law, and on money, 
credit, and banking. It is in part a compilation and, in spots, 
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he shows an undue tendency to follow the language of other 
writers, for example Chevalier. Nevertheless, within the 
scope of his personal observations and experiences the views 
and opinions he expresses are original. 

The section which is of special interest in the present 
study is chapter v, ‘Nurture and Education.’ It occupies just 
fifty pages and constitutes, so far as common school edu- 
cation is concerned, the most perspicuous, sane, and thought- 
ful account which any foreign writer of the period, so far as 
I am aware, gave to the reading public of any country. He 
discusses the landed support of common schools, remarking 
that the grants for that purpose would prove very useful to 
the schools had not the lands, as often happened, been sold 
too early at minimum prices. He summarizes educational 
affairs in the different states, rightly declaring that there 
is no general system for the whole country but only similar 
systems in the several states. Of the states, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut in the East are leaders, while Ohio, he 
thinks, will be the leader in the West. At least, he is con- 
vinced that the Buckeye state had already surpassed Penn- 
sylvania in its provision for popular education. 

Writing at a time when Michigan was just establishing 
her school system, and before Wisconsin and Iowa had 
achieved statehood, he naturally found Ohio without a com- 
petitor in the West. Naumann knew Missouri and he de- 
scribed that state as being very backward educationally, 
depending largely upon private subscription or the ‘rate- 
bill,’ for school support. Detail about school management, 
the certification and employment of teachers, the common 
school curriculum, ete., he bases largely upon Ohio condi- 
tions which he believes to be fairly representative of the 
country. 
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Taking an inside view of the common schools with which 
he had been personally associated, he gives as their leading 
objects to teach children to read fluently and with good 
expression, to write a legible hand, and to cypher. In other 
words, the three R’s—‘readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic.’ 
Schools are in session, usually, from November 1 to Febru- 
ary 28. If private parties desire to have the term extended, 
they often subscribe to continue the teacher’s service beyond 
the point where the public funds are exhausted, commonly 
four months. He notes, what only a foreigner would observe, 
that the teacher cannot live in the schoolhouse, but is forced 
to find a boarding place in the neighborhood. 

As to instruction, he lays chief stress upon reading which 
Americans hold to be the key to the pupil’s self-improvement 
through life as well as the condition of his success in all 
school studies; ‘and,’ says Naumann, ‘I believe they are not 
mistaken.’ In the intimate picture he presents of the way 
common schools were conducted he refers at some length to 
the diversity of textbooks. That was due, he says, to the 
rapidity with which settlement in western states was going 
forward, families coming into the districts from many dif- 
ferent regions, and each family bringing the school books 
to which it had been accustomed. Except in the older states, 
uniformity in textbooks had not been attained. 

Looking at the question of diversity from the standpoint 
of reading, he recognizes that it makes extra work for the 
teacher. But he is convinced that, so far as pupils are con- 
cerned, it is not a bad thing. With a book in which he has 
a personal, individual assignment, each pupil knows that 
he cannot hope for help from classmates in reading the 
lesson but must perforce master it himself. The teacher, 
looking over the pupil’s shoulder, corrects errors of pro- 
nunciation and holds him to his performance till the entire 
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exercise has been understandingly read. Other pupils in the 
class, if the subject matter interests them, will pay especially 
close attention, learning thus from a number of different 
books instead of from a single one. Often, he has observed, 
they borrow one another’s books, and read considerable in 
them, thereby accomplishing much more than a class with 
the same textbook would accomplish and doing much of the 
reading on their own initiative. 

This reasoning is not only pedagogically sound, but it 
proves that our author had both an interest in teaching and 
insight into the learning process. Naumann recognizes the 
evils of too short terms, unchecked truancy, irregular attend- 
ance, inadequate pay for competent teachers, and negligence 
on the part of individuals (especially Germans) in paying 
what they promise them. Yet his general estimate of the 
effect of this imperfect schooling is surprisingly favorable. 

To summarize his reflections, he believes that, in the 
course of about four winter terms, which is the average 
amount of schooling a country child receives, youngsters 
learn to read with reasonable ease and fluency, they learn 
to spell fairly well, to write legibly, and to cypher as far 
as most of them will find necessary. They also learn a good 
deal about their own country geographically, though not 
much about foreign countries, and they obtain some notions 
of the course of American history. In short, he thinks they 
become fairly well equipped for the kind of life most of them 
are destined to live, on the farms, and in shops and stores. 

The fact that schools are in session only about four 
months is not so serious an evil as we might think; for, spring 
coming on soon after the term closes, the children stay at 
home and are trained to work, the boys outside, the girls 
in the home. Thus, when school reopens the following winter, 
they are not only more mature, but they go back with eager 
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interest to school work and school play. In short, Amer- 
ican children, aside from the dunces—to be found in 
every society, new as well as old—are not apt to find school 
irksome. On the contrary, they develop a living interest in 
study, a fondness for reading, and as they grow older if 
they decide they want more schooling they go at it again 
on their own initiative and in that spirit sometimes learn as 
much in half a year as prodded children learn in four years. 
Many of America’s great men, generals, statesmen, etc., be- 
gan with only such education as the common schools could 
give. Later they entered some academy or college, and still 
later their professional studies. 

Of special interest is this writer’s attitude toward the 
question of religious instruction in the schools. Normally, 
since he was a deeply religious man, presumably a Lutheran, 
one would expect him to find the American system defective 
from that point of view. Quite the contrary, he is heartily 
in favor of the divorce of religion from school instruction. 
Like Francis Grund, Naumann is convinced there is quite 
as much religion in America as there is in other countries. 
But the agencies for teaching it are the church and the home. 

American womanhood made upon him a profound im- 
pression. In America, he says, women are not made beasts of 
burden to work in field and woods long hours, but they are 
true home-makers; and their most sacred care is the nurture 
of the children. Very generally, the mothers impart to chil- 
dren their first lessons in religious thought and practice. The 
church carries the work farther, but the schools also—de- 
spite the prohibition of religious teaching—perform a useful 
service by steadily holding before them moral ideals, and by 
teaching the children to read so well that they will wish, at 
home, to read the bible. A few subsequent lessons from their 
pastor fit them to be confirmed. 
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He has no great respect for religious education as carried 
on in German schools. Children of all ages are herded to- 
gether for an hour. The teacher, who has been busy with a 
variety of other subjects and at best is not equipped for 
teaching religion, tries to interest them but usually fails. It 
would be different were they to go to their pastor. His 
Jearning, his preoccupation with religious matters, his dig- 
nity, his prestige would enable him to impress the lessons 
upon the children which the schoolmaster is quite unable 
to do. 

Naumann, like von Raumer, thinks Americans continue 
their learning beyond school and throughout life with a zest 
and a practical success that is foreign to Germans. He also 
refers to the American habit of reading newspapers. His 
editor puts in a note at that point asking: ‘Is it supposed that 
much can be learned from the newspapers?’ This reveals 
the difference in attitude between Germans and Americans 
as to the usefulness of the press. The American press was 
free; the German press was, as von Raumer said, ‘enslaved.’ 
Finally Naumann asks: 


Is it possible that our German popular education, notwithstanding 
so much has been said and written about it; despite the fact that it has 
been so long and so greatly elaborated, has perhaps no advantage over 
the quite unelaborated American; or may that [American system] pos- 
sibly, with a few modifications, deserve to be ranked ahead of ours? 
I shall not decide the point. So much, however, is indisputably certain: 
that, whilst among us frequently parents and children await with eager- 
ness release from the supposed evil of the school, in which the children 
have learned in such manner that from the moment of release they will 
not willingly take up a book again, much less look into it, and what they 
have learned forget in an inconceivably short time—by contrast, the 
American common schools show this at least, that in them and through 
them the desire to learn is not blunted or stifled; but is only properly 
awakened and fired, whereof the best proof is the uninterrupted striving 
of their pupils for further education in their later years. Briefly, the 
children in the American schools learn how one should learn in the 
future. 
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The three writers, von Raumer, Grund, and Naumann 
were all somewhat disposed to idealize American educational 
conditions, yet all of them emphasized the significant point 
that American institutions—democratic governments, a free 
press, a political system, and an industrial system inviting 
to active participation both in private and public affairs 
encouraged a perpetual interest in intellectual matters. By 
contrast, the continental European system tended to make 
school instruction a closed, exclusive mental training, having 
only slight relation to real life. Their pupils, on leaving 
school, undoubtedly knew more than American pupils at 
the same life stage. But Americans might be, probably 
would be, more effective, clear-headed, practically trained 
men and women a decade, two or three decades, after leaving 
school. 

Horace Mann, in his elaborate report on Prussian and 
other European schools, grows lyrical over the excellent 
teaching he saw in those institutions. It was the point of 
attack he had selected as an educational reformer. Prussian 
teachers were normal school trained. He wanted his state to 
supply similarly trained teachers. As to the effect of school 
training, however, in relation to post-school training, his 
conclusions were not out of harmony with those of the Ger- 
man writers we have considered. Mann is obliged to point 
out that German school training was at least partly neutral- 
ized by the conditions of life into which pupils were thrust 
after leaving school. The state did too much of their think- 
ing for them. Unlike American youth, they lacked the op- 
portunity to regulate their own lives and to participate in 
al] manner of public activities, political and otherwise. 

The question might be asked did the propaganda for 
improved popular education in this country, which Horace 
Mann based largely on Prussian experience, result in 
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‘Prussianizing’ American schools? No doubt teacher-train- 
ing has been much improved. It is certain, also, that much 
more of the substance of learning is taught than was taught 
a century ago; and the period of instruction has been vastly 
increased. But the character of the American school as a 
democratic institution has not essentially changed. Instead 
of being coerced by ‘authority’ pupils are still, as formerly, 
enticed by ‘interest.’ Book-learning, so far from being im- 
posed upon them, by lecture and dictation, to the point of 
oppression, is relieved not as it once was by long months of 
abstention from all school work but by that work being varied 
continually through nature study, through varieties of ap- 
propriate handwork, and—for secondary school pupils— 
through laboratory practice, discussional exercises, and dra- 
matics. In a word, the spirit of American education has 
remained such as it was found to be by the liberal German 
observers of the 1830’s and 1840’s, though it is undoubtedly 
incumbent on Americans to guard against a trend toward 
‘eternal pupilage’ which von Raumer so aptly condemned. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 
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The Gateway to History. By Allan Nevins. (Boston: D. C. Heath 
and company, 1938. 412 pp.) 

‘Let my son often read and reflect on history,’ wrote Napoleon, ‘this 
is the only true philosophy.’ This statement, quoted in The Gateway to 
History, might well serve as the volume’s text. For the book is, above 
all else, a defence of history and historians. Professor Nevins believes 
‘the political present, the economic present, the sociological present, can- 
not be understood without knowledge of the past.’ He deplores the 
present popular neglect of history. Although critical of the views of some 
historians (notably those of Charles A. Beard), he feels that members 
of the profession should sink their differences, close the supposed gap 
between the ‘old’ and ‘new’ histories. This done, he feels they could work 
together towards a common end. They might be assisted, he indicates in 
his preface, by a popular monthly history magazine and an organization 
‘which made a systematic attempt to obtain, from the lips and papers of 
living Americans who have led significant lives, a fuller record of their 
participation in the political, economic, and cultural life of the last sixty 
years.’ 

Most of the book deals with historical method. The author de- 
scribes the materials for history, from archeological finds to new books 
and motion picture records, and discusses the assembling, arrangement, 
and presentation of these materials. While recognizing the inevitability of 
bias, he properly insists on a striving after objectivity. Following this 
line, he treats the exposure of forgeries, the employment of censored and 
otherwise altered accounts, the use of the prejudiced and careless reports 
one often finds in memoirs and newspapers. Then come chapters which 
relate history to sociology, geography, and economics. Well worth read- 
ing is the commentary on the literary aspects of history, which suggests 
that historians may avoid over-dramatization and yet employ whatever 
literary talents they possess. The last chapter contains excellent sug- 
gestions on the reading of history, including, at the very end, the best 
hint of the lot: ‘after all, the essential advice is—Read!’ 

The author, a specialist in American history, is surest of his ground 
when in that field. Still, most readers—particularly the non-professional 
and the beginning student, the persons for whom this book was written— 
will be pleased that Professor Nevins has taken in the whole of history. 
Likewise, the average individual will find useful the appended lists of 
general historical works, bibliographies, and books on the study of 
history. The volume itself contains much scattered material on the de- 
velopment of modern historical scholarship, introduces one to the archival 
treasures of Europe and America, and calls attention to some of the or- 
ganizations that are making contributions to our understanding of the 
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past. The Wisconsin historical society, it may be noted, is referred to as 
‘the most influential’ western historical society, one that possesses ‘unsur- 
passed pioneer collections’ and has ‘greatly influenced the labors of 
Frederick J. Turner and other university scholars.’ 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison Frep Harvey Harrineton 


The Roots of American Civilization: A History of American 
Colonial Life. By Curtis P. Nettels. (New York: F. S. Crofts and com- 
pany, 1938. 748 pp.) 

This is without doubt the best history of American colonial life 
within the compass of a single volume. Even while Charles M. Andrews’ 
monumental Colonial Period of American History is still appearing— 
the fourth volume having issued from Yale university press, just as 
Nettels’ book was published—there is much for historians and the 
general reader in the Wisconsin man’s book. The first 130 of the 700 
pages deal with the European background of American colonization. In 
this field Professor Nettels has given a masterly summary based on the 
latest research. Especially enlightening is his chapter on the religious 
background, the ‘Reformation and the New World, and that on the 
‘Economic Background of English Colonization.’ Here the author justi- 
fies his title, taking the reader really to the roots of colonization. 

After thus preparing the way, our author does not follow the usual 
longitudinal method of tracing each separate colony, or group of colonies, 
through its tortuous course of a century or more. But he gives a fresh 
view by the latitudinary and topical methods, which keeps the unity of 
the continent ever before the reader. Under the title “Government and 
Religion’ he traces the beginnings of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
while ‘Colonial Neighbors’ serves for a basis of the New England con- 
federation. 

It is, however, in his discussion of the life of the people in the 
colonies that our author excels. His previous economic studies had fitted 
him to explain commerce, business, and finance; while in the discussion of 
the social structure, social conflicts, and eighteenth century immigra- 
tion and expansion he opens new fields of thought. Also to be com- 
mended are the accounts of religion and culture and the roots of our 
educational system. The chapters on the ‘Revolutionary Crisis’ and the 
‘Imperial Conflict’ are fitly topped by two chapters discussing the declar- 
ation of independence and the treaty of peace that brought our colonial 
period to a close. 

The book is so well balanced, so thoroughly articulated, and so 
completely documented that the reviewer thinks it will remain an author- 
ity for many years. A good system of evaluating authorities is pursued 
in the notes, which renders any single bibliography unnecessary; while 
each chapter carries a list of sources and secondary works, carefully 
integrated one with another. There are numerous maps and illustrations, 
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that really illustrate, and an excellent index. Altogether, this book is a 
model of modern historical presentation adapted both for a text for 
reference and for the general reader. 


L.P.K. 


Ground under Our Feet: An Autobiography. By Richard T. Ely. 
(New York: Macmillan company, 19388. 330 pp.) 

The good old department of political economy, not so long ago 
divided into economics and sociology, is doing itself proud in the field 
of autobiography. History and political science have not peeped as yet. 
But John R. Commons led off a few years ago with a charming, simple 
account of his interesting life, giving us freely intimate, revelatory de- 
tail. One characteristic that comes to mind is his frequent refrain, after 
narrating an experience, ‘And this taught me that . . .’ (some principle 
of his newer economic doctrine). Such distillation of wisdom from single 
experiences is almost too good to be true. 

Then a couple of years ago E. A. Ross gave the world his rem- 
iniscences, full of his exuberant joy in far-flung, varicolored existence, 
with a steady undertone of the sinister hostility of ‘the interests,’ which, 
were it not for his experience at Stanford, would seem and does seem 
to me a trifle too steady. And now Richard T. Ely, who brought Commons 
and Ross to Wisconsin, gives us an apologia pro vita sua. It has neither 
the intimacy of Commons nor the exuberance of Ross. But it is equally 
revelatory, especially when its reticences are noted. These, however, are 
reserved for ‘the old duffers.’ Others will get enough without them. 

Ground under Our Feet has for its central theme, modestly ex- 
pounded, the pioneering contribution of the author toward the making of 
economics into an inductive, ‘look and see’ science, in place of the ab- 
stract Ricardian deductive science of the economic man. The book opens 
with a sketch of the author’s ancestry and his background in the rural 
New York community of Fredonia. Then come his college years at 
Dartmouth and Columbia, followed by graduate work and the doctorate 
at Heidelberg under Karl Knies. Then his job at the newly-founded 
Johns Hopkins, ‘the Johns Hopkins’ of the Old Guard, inspiringly led 
by Gilman, to whose memory the book is gratefully dedicated. Each of 
these stages in the author’s early career is embroidered with generous 
characterizations of the leading actors, During the Johns Hopkins period 
Dr. Ely also taught at Chautauqua for seven years under the great 
Bishop Vincent, father of George, and he lauds the Chautauqua venture 
as the first great successful experiment in adult education. 

Dr. Ely’s teaching at Johns Hopkins and his many public lectures 
were marked, he tells us, with what was for the time unusual sympathy 
for the aspirations of the workers for a decent livelihood, and he ac- 
quired a reputation for radicalism which followed him to Wisconsin. For 
to Wisconsin he was called in 1892 as director of the school of economics, 
political science and history, a grouping of the three departments de- 
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signed to facilitate the giving of special support to the development of 
graduate work in these fields. This grouping, having achieved its pur- 
pose, was dissolved a dozen years later, and Dr. Ely continued as chair- 
man of the department of economics. 

The author’s call to Wisconsin came from President Chamberlin, 
who is properly praised for transforming the college into the university. 
The discussion of Chamberlin’s contribution led the author to junk his 
chronology, to back up to the presidency of John Bascom, who left be- 
fore Dr. Ely came, then by a natural transition to explain the praise- 
worthy program of the elder La Follette and the high-grade admin- 
istration of the state of Wisconsin ever since his governorship, and then 
to characterize each of the presidents he served under, from Chamberlin 
to Birge. 

The Wisconsin period of Dr. Ely’s career covers the thirty fruitful 
years 1892-1922. It is treated topically rather than chronologically, and 
little essays on, e.g., the excessive development of specialization in the 
field of economics, the desirability of exempting men of talent from 
retirement regulations, the origins of the inductive ‘look and see’ method 
in economics, little essays like these sprout out of the narrative in a 
chatty way. (Indeed, the book virtually ends with essays on municipal 
ownership, competition and monopoly, equality of opportunity.) 

The high spot in the Wisconsin period is exhibited near the end of 
the pages devoted to Wisconsin although it belongs at the beginning— 
the celebrated trial in 1894 of Dr. Ely before the regents for economic 
heresy or radicalism. The trial is explained, described, and documented. 
The account is most valuable. The trial, it will be remembered, furnished 
the occasion for the notable declaration of the regents (drafted by Pres- 
ident Adams as Pyre points out in his history of the university) in de- 
fence of full freedom of investigation by the staff. 

In his eulogy of Dr. Bascom, Dr. Ely speaks of Bascom’s encourage- 
ment in his teaching corps of ‘a democratic participation in the govern- 
ment of the university which has become traditional in the Wisconsin 
faculty, and makes it impatient of anything which looks toward auto- 
cracy in academic matters’ (p. 199). Well and truly said! Yet Dr. Ely 
nowhere mentions any faculty deliberations or any participation in 
faculty meetings. This may seem strange. But to the reviewer, who at- 
tended faculty meetings for over twenty of Dr. Ely’s years at Wisconsin, 
the explanation is simple: Dr. Ely was not a professor who projected 
his programs or pushed reforms in faculty meetings. He let others carry 
on faculty government; he had more important work to do, and in other 
ways. What were those ways? 

The question deserves an answer. I cannot give it. Dr. Ely was 
almost unerring in his choice of new members of his department. His 
men made good. He names many of them with generous praise. His 
graduate students have made good. How did he do it? He nowhere tells 
us. I wish he had tried to give us the indices of sure promise. For it is 
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common knowledge, among those who know the field, that Dr. Ely has 
a greater ‘gallery’ than any other economics professor in the country. 

The resignation of Dr. Ely from Wisconsin in 1922 is connected with 
his organization of the Institute for Research in Land Economics and 
Public Utilities, a privately financed and independent though affiliated 
foundation established at the university in 1920. The purpose of the 
institute is explained at length in the book. 

The university was favorable to it and to Dr. Ely. As a distinguished 
hardy perennial the regents had exempted him from the retirement 
regulations. They had given him the honor of the LL.D. while he was 
still a member of the faculty. He was at home here, long established, 
and living in the lovely big house he had built on the ‘Heights.’ Yet off 
he went to Northwestern with his institute. And after a very few years 
there, he moved the institute to New York. Why? 

Dr. Ely is a religious man (see particularly the closing paragraphs 
of the book) and he says, apropos of leaving Johns Hopkins for Wis- 
consin: ‘As I review the events of my life from the vantage point of 
my eighty-fourth year, it seems to me as if some “higher power” has 
uprooted me at each of the turning points of my career’ (p. 164). If 
this be so, we have left only secondary, mundane explanations, such as 
account for events on a terrestrial level. Dr. Ely comments on his de- 
cision to leave Johns Hopkins in a mood of pique as one of the ‘errata’ 
of his life (p. 176). How that observation is to be reconciled with the 
action of the higher power must be left, it would seem, to Dr. Ely and 
the theologians. 

The transfer to Northwestern, as I understand it, was due to an 
expectation of wider financial support and a broader sphere of activity 
for the institute. And the subsequent transfer to New York is explained, 
again on the terrestrial level of course, by the disappointment of these 
expectations (p. 249). My own theory of the desertion of Wisconsin for 
newer pastures is the operation of Dr. Ely’s imagination. He had a vision 
of the triumphant progress of the institute in the fertile environment of 
Chicago. 

Imagination, that fecund mother of scientific advance, deceived 
him on this occasion; but the deed was done, so far as Wisconsin was 
concerned, and roots sunk deep over thirty years were torn up. Had 
Dr. Ely remained at Wisconsin, with his amazing vitality and the abroga- 
tion of the retirement limit already mentioned, at Wisconsin he would 
be today, at Wisconsin where his great triumphs in books and men were 
won, where he was expected to be found, where all the academic high- 
ways led to him. 

Full professor at Wisconsin, dean of American economists, marvel 
of the professoriate in vigor and virility, what can the title of ‘honorary 
associate in economics’ at Columbia, recently conferred, do to counter- 
balance the voluntary surrender of that set-up in the old home? No; Dr. 
Ely made one of his ‘errata’ in leaving us; as Turner, a more sensitive 
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soul, did when he went away to Harvard. These, of course, are obiter 
dicta. After all we had the best years of both of these good men at 
Wisconsin. That should suffice. 

The book has some very good illustrations. The best perhaps are 
the pictures of Dr. Ely himself as he is today, of his father, and of his 
present attractive wife and their young son Billy, an obvious chip of 
the old block. 

The book also contains some good stories. Three of them must be 
cited. Once when Woodrow Wilson (in whose examination for the Ph.D. 
at Johns Hopkins Dr. Ely had participated) was chatting at the Ely’s 
in Madison, he remarked: ‘I can never be with a lovely woman without 
telling her how beautiful I think she is. This seems to startle the ladies 
in the North, but they seem to like it’ (p. 116). 

After a dinner given by Secretary Jardine to President Coolidge, the 
secretary ushered Dr. Ely to a seat opposite Mr. Coolidge with the 
remark: ‘‘“‘Mr. President, here is Professor Ely, dean of American 
economists. If anything is wrong with the country, it must be his fault.” ’ 
‘The president turned slightly towards me, a half smile playing around 
the left corner of his mouth, which opened and shut, but said noth- 
ing. . . . If I had, at this point, begun a conversation, he would have 
thought me impertinent. He said nothing, I said nothing’ (p. 276). 

The best story in the book is the one told by Mrs. Adams at a 
dinner the Elys gave in honor of President Charles Kendall Adams. 
‘Aunt Martha, a pious Catholic, was lying on her deathbed. A priest was 
called in to administer the last rites of the Church and to console her. 
“Mother,” he began. “I know, I know, Father,’ Aunt Martha inter- 
rupted, “I will soon be in the bosom of Beelzebub.” “Mother, Mother, 
you mean the bosom of Abraham,” the priest protested. “Father, when 
you have been a lone, lorn widow for forty years, it doesn’t much matter 
whose bosom.” Then Martha passed away’ (pp. 203-204). 

Dr. Ely is still going strong. He has important projects to com- 
plete. He will probably complete them. He is only eighty-four. 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison G. C. Se_iery 


Pope’s Digest, 1815, i. Edited with Introduction by Francis S. Phil- 
brick. [JZilinois Historical Collections xxviii, Law series, volume iii.] 
(Springfield: Illinois state historical library, 1938. 356 pp.) 

Nathaniel Pope’s digest of the laws of Illinois territory, 1815, is 
something of a departure in historical publication, but it has a definite 
and intimate relation to the history not alone of Illinois but of the 
Northwest as a whole and more particularly Ohio and Indiana. 

Judge Pope’s problem was to impart order and system to the body 
of laws then valid for Illinois territory. Those were laws of Indiana 
territory, adopted by the legislative branch of Illinois’ government; and 
in them was an important substratum of the laws selected by the judges 
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and enacted by the legislative body of the Northwest territory and of 
Ohio. The volume opens, appropriately, with the ordinance of 1787; 
then follow the congressional act of 1789 providing for the government 
northwest of the river Ohio, the act of 1792 respecting the government 
of territories northwest and south of the river Ohio; the act of 1800 divid- 
ing into two separate governments the territory northwest of the Ohio, 
the act of 1809 dividing Indiana territory, and the act of 1812 to extend 
the right of suffrage in the Illinois territory. The remainder of the 
volume contains the laws of Illinois territory specifically which, as in- 
dicated above, are bearers of the Northwest’s legal tradition. 

While Professor Theodore C. Pease is the general editor of the 
series in which this work appears, he was fortunate to secure, as editor 
of the volume, the services of Francis S. Philbrick, professor of law in 
the University of Pennsylvania. Professor Philbrick also prepared the 
elaborate and thorough historical introduction, ix-lxxiv, which adds much 
to the usefulness of the volume. He shows, therein, how largely Pope’s 
Digest has influenced the Illinois codes down to the present day. 


J.S. 


The Moravian Indian Mission on White River. Edited by Lawrence 
Henry Gipson. [Indiana Historical Collections xxiii.] (Indianapolis: 
Indiana historical bureau, 1938. 674 pp.) 

This volume contains ‘Diaries and Letters May 5, 1799, to Novem- 
ber 12, 1806, which were translated from the German of the original 
manuscript by Harry E. Stocker, Herman T. Frueauff, and Samuel C. 
Zeller. Lawrence Henry Gipson, the editor, was a former professor of 
history in Wabash college and is now head of the history department at 
Lehigh university, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where he has had access to 
the records of the Moravian church ‘which are deposited in the new 
archives building on the campus of the Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary at Bethlehem.’ 

In his foreword, Christopher B. Coleman, the director of the 
historical bureau, speaks of the project as one that was initiated by the 
late Arthur W. Brady more than twenty years ago. The book is a logical 
supplement and documentary justification of Harry E. Stocker’s History 
of the Moravian Mission Among the Indians on White River. The editor 
provides a preface, an extended introduction, and an index. There are 
three illustrations. 


J.S. 


Old Forts and Real Folks. By Susan Burdick Davis. (Madison, 1939. 
332 pp.) 

Miss Susan B. Davis, dean of freshman women at the University 
of Wisconsin, has written and published privately through the Democrat 
printing company of Madison, the above book. It is Miss Davis’ second 
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book on early Wisconsin, the previous one being called Wisconsin Lore 
for Boys and Girls. 

Dean Davis has a genuine flair for story-telling. She has in addi- 
tion good historical perspective and excellent judgment in selecting her 
illustrative narratives. By grouping these about the history of the three 
forts, Howard at Green Bay, Winnebago at the Portage, and Crawford 
at Prairie du Chien, and by skillfully combining her selections into a 
continuous narrative, she has succeeded in giving us a goodly portion of 
Wisconsin history previous to, within, and beyond the territorial period. 

The reader of this little book should gain a permanent interest in 
early Wisconsin from these authentic original stories told by those who 
helped to make the state’s early history. 

Zona Gale, who read the manuscript, wrote of it: ‘In accenting the 
three old forts—at Green Bay, Portage, and Prairie du Chien, the 
author of this book has touched at a time of color and action which 
integrate the state into the whole flow of civilization of the North- 
west... . This is a book which interprets the elder Wisconsin not 
only to Wisconsin, but to all who watch the drama of its hundred years.’ 

Children of public school age will, through this series of charmingly 
organized stories, enter spontaneously into the true spirit of Wisconsin 
history. They will here read and enjoy a number of the most delightful 
writers of Wisconsin’s foretime, men and women like A. G. Ellis, 
Thérése Baird, J. H. Lockwood, Father Mazzuchelli, Adéle Gratiot, the 
Rev. Alfred Brunson, and others, whose narratives, in most cases, were 
collected in the course of years in the publications of the State historical 
society of Wisconsin. It is distinctly a book for those ‘who want to be 
a Badger.’ 


J.S. 


The Norwegian-American historical association, Northfield, Minne- 
sota, has published a pamphlet entitled A Review and a Challenge. 
This pamphlet of forty-three pages, written by the editor of the Nor- 
wegian-American historical association, Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, super- 
intendent of the Minnesota historical society, gives a clear, accurate and 
lively account of the organization, activities, publications, and plans for 
future activities of the Norwegian-American historical association. It is 
a stimulating presentation. 


J.S. 


French Settlement in the Driftless Hill Land by Glenn T. 
Trewartha, professor of geography in the University of Wisconsin, is 
reprinted from the Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 
vol. xxviii, September, 1938, no. 3, pp. 179-200. After an introduction 
and maps showing the physiography of the region, the author admits that 
the ‘French came as exploiters, not as colonists.’ He limits his study 
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for the most part to the stockade fur trade posts which in the driftless 
area were along the Mississippi river. The author taken cognizance of 
the break in French history in Wisconsin caused by the edict of with- 
drawal in 1696, and discusses the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
posts apart. He also indicates on the map (p. 186) the posts of the 
two periods by different symbols, which is a useful device for distinguish- 
ing those near together. The careful study of the several posts of the 
eighteenth century is a contribution to our history during the French 
régime. The problem of the so-called ‘Old French fort’ at Prairie du 
Chien in 1755 has not been historically solved. It is hoped that the arche- 
ologist may aid in proving whether this was a French fort or the British 
fort of 1780, not otherwise satisfactorily located. 
L.P.K. 


Edna Ferber writes her autobiography under the title Peculiar 
Treasure (Doubleday, Doran and company, 1989) to indicate her Jewish 
origin. Although not born in Wisconsin, her girlhood home was Apple- 
ton, where she began her journalistic career, and continued it in Mil- 
waukee. Her pen pictures of both cities and their characteristics in the 
last part of the last century are photographic and clear. She also met 
and interviewed everyone worth knowing in Wisconsin from Robert M. 
La Follette to Zona Gale. The book is interesting to everyone who is a 
Wisconsinite. 


Mathilde G. Schley, 1102 North 15th street, Milwaukee, calls at- 
tention to the fact that her booklet, Deutschamerika, published in 1985, 
can still be had for thirty-five cents by addressing her. 
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THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


T= ninetieth birthday of the society was celebrated quietly on Jan- 
uary 30 by the officers and staff recalling the events of 1849. The 
weather in 1849 was shown to have been quite cold, not rising above 
six below zero. The preliminary gathering on January 29, 1849, was 
featured by a photograph of the American house, where it took place, 
and by a picture of John Y. Smith, who presided. The American house 
stood on the site of the present American Exchange bank. The following 
night, January 30, 1849, a group met in the first capitol to organize 
the society. The resolution to organize was proposed by Harrison C. 
Hobart, the presiding officer was William. R. Smith, the president-elect 
was Nelson Dewey (photographs of all these were shown). Among those 
present were John Catlin, first postmaster of Madison; Increase A. 
Lapham, first scientist; and Charles H. Larrabee, to whom the society 
owed the choice of Lyman C. Draper as first secretary, under the re- 
organization and new charter of January 18, 1854. (Their photographs 
were shown.) The society’s library was first kept in the basement of the 
Baptist church, where the telephone company’s building now stands. 
It was removed to the capitol in 1866 and granted new quarters _in the 
south wing on its completion in 1886. There it remained until the present 
building was dedicated in 1900. This photographic exhibit of the society’s 
history was described in the Capital Times, February 7, by Madge Yohn. 


The following new members have been added to the society for the 
quarter ending April 10: 

Annual: Louis H. Burbey, Detroit, Michigan; Sylvester H. Dretzka, 
Milwaukee; Clough Gates, Superior; John Alfred Jones, Milwaukee; 
Herbert A. Juneau, Superior; Rev. Dominic A. Meyer, Marathon; 
Albert S. Puelicher, Milwaukee; Most Rev. Paul P. Rhode, Green Bay. 

Wisconsin school: Public schools, Wisconsin Dells. 


NECROLOGY 


Hon. George J. Schneider, congressman from the ninth district, 
1923-29, life member of the society, died March 12 at Appleton. 


Lawrence A. Olwell and Charles J. Dexter died in Milwaukee on 
January 22 and March 14 respectively. They were annual members. 
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Dr. James Alexander Robertson died at Annapolis, Maryland, 
March 20. He was the leading authority on Spain in America and the 
Philippine Islands. With the late Emma H. Blair he published the 
history of the islands in fifty-five volumes (1902-09), doing much of 
the work in the library of this society. 


Frederic Cranefield, secretary of the State horticultural society, 
1905-27, died January 3 at Madison. 


James B. Borden, director of the budget, 1929 to his death, died 
on January 23 at Madison. He was appointed to the commission of public 


affairs by Governor Philipp in 1920, and served the state efficiently and 
faithfully for his entire term. 


PERSONNEL 


Since the death of Colonel Marshall Cousins, president of the 
society, Professor Albert H. Sanford of La Crosse, who was senior vice- 
president, has been advanced to the presidency under the society’s con- 
stitution. 


Charles E. Brown, director of the society’s museum, was appointed 
Wisconsin representative for the national gallery of the American In- 
dian, Radio City, New York, on the recommendation of John S. Curry, 
artist-in-residence at the university. 


ACCESSIONS 


Schurz Items—The State historical society of Wisconsin has re- 
cently received a packet of pamphlets, broadsides, and newspapers of 
the years 1848, 1849, and 1850, bearing on the revolution in Germany 
which induced so large an emigration of forty-eighters to Wisconsin, 
Missouri, and other states. These items are a donation from Hon. George 
McAneny and Mrs. McAneny of New York City. Mrs. McAneny is a 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. Abraham Jacobi, Carl Schurz’s lifelong 
friend, and Mr. McAneny was one of the literary executors of Carl 
Schurz. The McAnenys are certain that the present collection of rare 
printed material issued in Germany during the years of revolution was 
made either by Carl Schurz or by Dr. Jacobi. In any event it is a re- 
markable collection. The newspapers are all of the year 1848. 


A Madison British society—The late Andrew Mayers left a number 
of papers, among which the society obtained the record of a British 
society, the St. George’s, of which Mr. Mayers was the last secretary. 
The record begins July 28, 1856; it was a philanthropic and social 
organization to aid persons of British birth. In 1863 St. George’s raised 
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funds for the suffering Lancashire cotton spinners, thrown out of work 


by the closing of the southern ports. The last meeting was held Decem- 
ber 7, 1892. 


Several sermons and pulpit addresses of the Rev. Eugene G. Updike 
of the Madison First Congregational church were taken in shorthand 
during 1916, the last year he preached. The reporter, George C. Holmes, 
has presented typed copies of these, as well as of the addresses at the 
funeral exercises for Dr. Updike, December 27, 1917. 


Otto B. Dahle of Mount Horeb has furnished the society with a 
translation of the reminiscences, originally written in Norwegian, of 
his grandfather, Onon Bjérn Dahle, an immigrant of the forties. In 
1849 he went to California in the gold rush, later returning and becoming 
a merchant in the town of Perry, Dane county. One son, Herman B. 
Dahle, was a member of congress, 1899-1903. The diary recounts inci- 
dents of his early life in Norway, of his migration to the Norwegian 
settlement at Muskego, and his experiences on the way to California and 
his life there—digging for gold and working in various mills. He re- 


turned via New Orleans and St. Louis and finally settled in Dane 
county. 


Benton papers—The correspondence 1837-73 of Charles S. Benton, 
a prominent citizen of La Crosse, has been presented by his estate. 
through the agency of President Albert H. Sanford. Benton’s early 
home was in New York, where he served as member of congress and an 
active political leader. The bulk of the correspondence covers his early 
career, with letters from prominent New York and Pennsylvania men 
of the late forties and early fifties. Benton came to La Crosse in 1855 
as receiver of the land office at that place. His later correspondents ask 
concerning land matters and prospects in Wisconsin, and detail the 
political news of the time. 


Additional papers have been sent to the Van Hise collection (see 
ante, 114 and 288), and all restrictions concerning their use have been 


removed, so that these valuable papers are now open for accredited re- 
search workers. 


Several important letters of Timothy Burns, lieutenant governor 
of Wisconsin, 1852-54, have been lent the society for copying by the 
La Crosse county historical society. They are concerned with immigra- 
tion to Wisconsin and means of transportation: canals, early railroads, 
and the Fox-Wisconsin improvement. 


From Necedah have recently been received, through the instrumen- 
tality of Mrs. Charles E. Babcock, manuscript collections of two of the 
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early and influential families of the Yellow river region. Eliphelet S. 
Miner, a son of the Rev. Jesse Miner, who preceded Cutting Marsh as 
missionary to the Stockbridges, entered the Wisconsin river pineries 
in 1843, and conducted a trading post at Wisconsin Rapids until 1851 
when he became a member of a prominent lumber firm of Necedah. His 
papers contain some family letters, a number of items dealing with his 
mercantile operations at Wisconsin Rapids, and scattering records of his 
decisions as justice of the peace. There also came to the society from 
the Miner home a number of costumes, pioneer articles of furniture, and 
relics of the older day. 

The Babcock family papers, dating from 1864 to 1911, consist 
almost entirely of family letters, including a number written by 
Joseph W. Babcock preceding his removal from Iowa to Necedah in 1881, 
a quantity from his son Charles while attending college, and some family 
and social correspondence during Congressman Babcock’s years in 
Washington, 1893-1907. 


Through legislative action a great quantity of material has been 
transferred from the office of the secretary of state to the historical 
society. (See also ante, 114.) One group comprises all original bills of 
both branches of the legislature through the territorial and state periods 
ending with 1887; the remainder consists of original papers dealing 
with matters of disputed elections, investigations, petitions, and similar 
miscellaneous subjects, dating from 1836 to 1929. 


The Rev. Dominic A. Meyer found in St. Anthony’s monastery at 
Marathon a book containing the first records of the town of Mara- 
thon, 1861-83. The volume had been placed in the monastery for safe- 
keeping; it was realized that the State historical society would be the 
proper custodian, and the volume has been placed in its care. 


From Mrs. Charles Allis, Milwaukee, the museum has received sev- 
eral costumes of the eighties and nineties of the last century, most of 
which, as well as a number of hats and bonnets, were purchased in Paris. 


The Zona Gale Breese estate has given the society a number of 
daguerreotypes and photographs of her forebears and family; several 
dresses from the wardrobes of Mrs. Breese and her mother; and child- 


hood toys, notes, and little things cherished by this noted Wisconsin 
author. 


II THE STATE 
The surgeons’ quarters of old Fort Winnebago, near Portage (see 


ante, 241), has been purchased by the Wisconsin chapter of the 
Daughters of the American revolution, and restoration will soon begin. 
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This project was sponsored both by the D.A.R. and the Wisconsin 
medical association. The restored building will be a fine tribute to the 
ability and courage of the army surgeons in early day Wisconsin. 


Tribute to the Revolutionary fathers buried in Wisconsin included 
a Memorial day service for Philip Allen at Allen’s Grove, Walworth 
county. This veteran came west with his five sons for whom the com- 
munity was named. Their migration in 1844 was a notable one, sixty 
persons of the family coming out via the Erie canal and buying 1,000 
acres of government land. The Darien chapter of the D.A.R. has as- 
sumed the name Philip Allen chapter. 


The Wisconsin dramatic guild held a five-day meeting at Madison, 
March 22-26, the last of which was devoted to a memorial of the guild’s 
first president, Zona Gale. A memorial poem, called ‘A Flake of Snow,’ 
written by August Derleth, was recited in unison; after which a group 
from Portage presented her play Neighbors. 


About thirty water colors of old Madison houses, painted by Mrs. 
Marcus Ford, were exhibited at the Madison club the last two weeks 


of March. Plans are being made to secure these paintings for the histor- 
ical society. 


Storm Bull, a grandson of the late Storm Bull, professor of en- 
gineering at the university, and great grandnephew of Ole Bull, made 
his debut March 2-3 with the Chicago Symphony orchestra as a concert 
pianist. He played Bela Bartok’s second piano concerto, Mr. Bull having 
studied at Budapest with this composer. In his honor Conductor Stock 


played an all-Hungarian program. The young artist was warmly wel- 
comed. 


Locat Historicat Societies AND Museums 


The project of the federal government to provide funds and workers 
to build up local museums is under the control of Curator Samuel A. 
Barrett of the Milwaukee public museum. It is doing great good in assist- 
ing to develop the museums of the local historical societies and in open- 
ing new ones all over the state. 


Brown county historical society was privileged to hear on Jan- 
uary 30 Dr. Kenneth Conant, professor of architecture at Harvard uni- 
versity, whose parents reside in Green Bay. The meeting was held at 
the Cotton house, which is being restored and furnished. The speaker 
heartily commended the effort to preserve such buildings for the future 
that children may learn the dignified side of life in this vicinity. 
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Door county museum, sponsored by the historical society, has 
erected in Sturgeon Bay a beautiful, stone building; it was dedicated 
on the twenty-first of May. Its curator, Harry E. Dankler, has been 
indefatigable in planning the building, collecting funds, and arranging 
exhibits of pioneer days. 


The public opening of the Douglas county museum at Superior (see 
ante, 870) occurred February 25, when the new curator, Gerald C. Stowe, 
showed the exhibits and explained their significance to hundreds of 
visitors. 


Fort Atkinson historical society incorporated in February under 
the laws of the state, as an affiliate of the State historical society. (See 
ante, 117.) 


The president of Grant county historical society, V. L. Showalter, 
and its secretary, Curator John L. Grindell, visited Lancaster on 
March 17 and addressed the Woman’s club on the purpose of the local 
historical organization. 


Kenosha county historical society on January 31 presented a pro- 
gram entitled, ‘The Last Day of School,’ in which several former 
teachers took part, describing the schools of the older day. The election 
of directors followed; Mrs. Mary D. Bradford resigning was made 
honorary president for life. President C. E. Dewey on the preceding 
twenty-seventh spoke at Three Oaks and showed lantern slides of the 
schools and homes of that district. Wherever Mr. Dewey speaks he makes 
friends for the historical society. 


For the La Crosse county historical society Miss Charlotte Loomis 
on January 20 spoke on the musical work of Christian F. Hoffman of 
that city. March 28 the society met and heard Professor D. O. Coate dis- 
cuss La Crosse county authors who published before 1900. 


Milwaukee county historical society met January 25 when Curator 
Peter Leo Johnson read a paper on the ‘Founding of St. Peter’s Church.’ 
Father Johnson told of his search for the original bell, which he has 
not yet been able to find. Father Martin Kundig gave it to the Presby- 
terians; but later it came back to the Catholics, no one knows just 
where. 


New Glarus is planning a museum, which is to consist of replicas of 
the first cheese factory of Green county, an early blacksmith shop, some 
log cabin homes, etc. J. U. Freitag is president of the New Glarus unit 
of the Green county society. 
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An Oneida county historical society was organized early in January 
at Rhinelander, with Dr. H. A. Fluegge as president and William Morton 
as historian. It is hoped that this new society will affiliate with the 
State society at Madison. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


March 2 was the one hundred and tenth anniversary of the birth 
of Carl Schurz. Watertown, his former Wisconsin home, commemorated 
the date by a display in the public library of pictures, books, posters, 
etc., relating to him, with a reproduction of the kindergarten which his 
wife established in 1856, believed to have been the first in America. A 
coat and hat rack used by the young pupils at the school has recently 
been found and was included in the display. 


The city of Wausau celebrates in 1939 the centennial of its found- 
ing. The Record-Herald of that city published in March an historical 
edition, rich in material on early lumbering days. The Wausau centennial 
is planning a museum as a permanent contribution. 


Black River Falls will celebrate this summer its centennial. It was 
in 1839 that Jacob Spaulding built a sawmill and log cabin at the mouth 
of Town creek, just below the falls. Indians and Mormons, seeking 
lumber for their new town of Nauvoo, added to the early settlers, and 
the village grew rapidly into a typical lumbering community. 


The University of Wisconsin celebrated its ninetieth birthday as 
Founders’ day on February 5. On that day in 1849 the first class 
of seventeen students met in the academy building on the site of the 
present Central high school. From 17 to 12,000 has been the increase 
in the number of students. President Dykstra and the board of regents 
have issued a formal report showing the progress and needs of this 
great institution. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The Lake Geneva Congregational church has a complete set of 
records from the time of the first meeting held by the Rev. Lemuel Hall 
100 years ago to the present. The church held on April 4-6 a three-day 
celebration for its centennial with a pageant and addresses by former 
pastors. 


At Waukesha, then called Prairieville, a group of Baptists met in 
1839 and organized a small church. The hundredth birthday was cele- 
brated January 22-29 with sermons, concerts, prayer meetings, and 
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banquets. The church now numbers more members than the village had 
inhabitants 100 years ago. 


The New London Methodist Episcopal church began its eighty- 
third year January 8 with recollections of the past, and plans for future 
expansion. 


Wisconsin History IN THE StTaTE Press 


‘Reminiscences of the Early Days of Columbus’ by the late Mrs. 
Imogene McCafferty were published in the Republican of that city 
February 3. The author began her recollections with a delightful picture 
of the city’s founder, Major Elbert Dickason, his services in the Black 
Hawk war, his decision to remove to Wisconsin, his misfortunes at 
Columbus, and his final home at Wyocena. She also tells of the taverns, 
mails, business buildings, Governor Lewis, the first churches and schools. 


The Rice Lake Chronotype has had several historic articles in 
recent issues. March 15 the account of the Knapp, Stout & company 
lumber company, the real founder of Rice Lake, is given. ‘A picturesque 
sight along the tote roads in the early seventies was the four-mule 


wagons, bringing loggers and provisions from Menomonie to the camp 
at Rice Lake.’ 


‘Looking Back’ is the title of a series of articles by John A. Bardon, 
president of the Douglas county historical society, which commenced 
March 23 in the Superior Telegram. Mr. Bardon is a native of Superior 
and eminently fitted to present the historical background of his birth- 
place. 


An article on the eminent Dr. D. Frank Powell and his brothers 
appeared March 19 in the La Crosse Tribune and Leader. These men 
were quarter blood Seneca Indians, and Frank was known as the White 
Beaver. He removed to La Crosse in 1881 and was elected mayor in 
1885. His specialty was a patent medicine on whose sales he grew 
wealthy. 


Three articles by the Rev. Elizabeth Wilson in the Appleton Post- 
Crescent in mid-March relate the beginnings of the city in its relation 
to Lawrence college. The three men responsible for the college’s found- 
ing were the Rev. Henry R. Colman, the Rev. Jesse Halstead, and the 
Rev. William H. Sampson, all Methodist ministers. Miss Wilson, her- 
self a graduate of Lawrence, gives reminiscences and shows pictures of 
the first graduates and students, especially of the ‘co-eds,’ Lawrence 
being the first college in Wisconsin to admit women. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Arthur Tenney Holbrook (‘Antoine Dennis: Last of the Chippewa 
Mail Runners’), a veteran physician of Milwaukee, has had his summer 
home on Brule river for many years and is well acquainted with the 
natives of that region. 


W. A. Titus (‘Nils Otto Tank: Norwegian Aristocrat and Philan- 
thropist’), of Fond du Lac, is a vice-president of the State historical 
society. Readers will recall his three-volume history of the Fox river 
valley, as well as his frequent articles which appear in this magazine. 


Lillian Krueger (‘Social Life in Wisconsin: Pre-Territorial through 
the Mid-Sixties’), assistant editor of the State historical society, con- 
tributes the last installment of her serial in this number. 


Documents—The diary of Abner Morse, 1859-61, which will be 
concluded in the September magazine, is edited, with introduction, by 
Bayrd Still and his former student, William Herrmann. Professor Still 
is on the faculty of Duke university, Durham, North Carolina. 

Two installments of the Morse diary, 1855-56, which recorded his 
travels from Vermont to Wisconsin, were published in the two pre- 
ceding magazines. After a lapse of three years, Morse again becomes 
a diarist, then pioneering at River Falls, Wisconsin. 
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Century, reviewed, 111. 

Biographical Dictionary and Portrait 
Gallery ..., cited, 151. 

Black, Col. ——, in the Civil war, 305. 

‘Black Hawk,’ race horse, 318. 

Black Hawk war, mentioned, 318. 

Black River Falls, route via, 342. 

Blaine, John J., birth date, 350. 

Blegen, Theodore C., Building Minne- 
sota, reviewed, 361; A Review and a 
Challenge, reviewed, 467. 

Blue Mounds township (Dane county), 
hunting in, 313. 

Blueberry, in northern Wisconsin, 378. 

Boetzelaer, Baron General van, Hol- 
land nobleman, 389. 

Bonnell, James, gives advice, 143. 

Bonniwell, William T., sketch of house, 
86-37. 

Book Notes, 108-112, 232-236, 360-365, 
460-468 


Borden, James B., death, 470. 

Borner, F., letter to, 159. 

Boston (Mass.), arrival at, 288; resi- 
dents, 289; public schools in, 439; 
musical society, 443; strike in, 448. 

Boston Pilot, cited, 142. 

Bottomley, Edwin, observes Cetin, 
396-397; Fourth of July, 401. 

Bouck, Lieut. Col. Gabriel, commands 
battalion, 8. 

Boyden, N. B., sportsman, 317. 

Bradley, Lucas, architect, 21. 

Bragg, Gen. Edward S., letter books of, 
acquired, 369. 

Braintree (Vt.), removal from, 195- 
197, 427. 

Breckinridge, Sen. John C., land inter- 
ests, 254; at Superior, 408. 

Breese, Zona Gale, death, 367; me- 
morial meeting, 473. 


Bremer, Fredrika, visits Wisconsin, 


161; on excursion, 406. 
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Bridges, early covered, described, 35- 
36 


Bright, Sen. Jesse D., land interests, 
254. 

Brisbois, Michael, sketch of house, 22- 
23. 

British, at Mazomanie, 160; sports, 165; 
in New England, 258; Christmas fes- 
tivities, 396-397; society in Madison, 
470. 

British régime, at Green Bay, 385-386. 

Britton, Lieut. Col. W. B., commands 
battalion, 8. 

Bronson, Mrs. 





. See Mrs. Herbert 





J. Puffer. 
Brooks, A. D., Illinois pioneer, 203, 333. 
Brown, ——, Dekorra postmaster, 297. 
Brown, , resides near Sparta, 341- 
342. 


Brown, Charles E., representative for 
national gallery of the American In- 
dian, 470. 

Brown, Rev. J. Graydon, letter, 138. 

Brown county, 1830 census acquired, 
240. 

Brown county historical society, activ- 
ity, 473. 

Bruce, William G., cited, 425. 

Brule river, historic interest, 377-378; 
falls of, 380; fishing in, 383. 

Brunson, Ira B., referred to, 167-168, 
318. 

Bryant, Quartermaster-General Edwin 
E., at Eau Claire, 13. 

Buck, James S., Pioneer History of 
Milwaukee, cited, 315, 407. 

Buck, S. J., Travel and Description, 
mentioned, 448. 

Buell, Mrs. Martha M. (Charles E.), 
interest in agency house association, 
280-281, 283-285. 

Buffalo county, lands, 334. 


Buffalo Demokrat, publishing company, 
43 


Buffalo River. See Beef River Station. 
Biilau, Friedrich, editor, 448, 451. 
Bulgarians, as immigrants, 102. 
Bull, Ole, concerts by, 418. 
Burlington, celebration, 401. 
Burnham, Guy M., death, 373. 
Burnquist, J. A. A., governor of Min- 
nesota, 186, 
Burns, Robert, birthday celebrated, 
323. 


Burns, Thomas, operates saloon, 326- 
327. 


mi 
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Burns, Timothy, memorial unveiled, 
372; copy of letters of, acquired, 471. 

Burt, Maj. E. T., visited, 332, 335; re- 
moval, 337-338, 340. 

Bushnell, J. J., letter to, 132, 134. 

Butler, Agnes Campbell. See Mrs, Ben- 
jamin W. Snow. 

Butler, Anna Bates, brother of, 257, 
263; parents of, 260. 

Butler, Mrs. Anna Bates, sketch, 258- 
260. 

Butler, Henry S., death, 113; eulogy 
of, by Francis H. DeGroat, 253-257; 
eulogy of, by Mrs. Burr W. Jones, 
258-264; portrait, 253. 

Butler Sr., James Davie, sketch, 258- 
260; member of historical society, 
264. 

Butler Jr., James Davie, parents of, 
260. 

Butte des Morts, removal to, 24. 

Butterfield, Consul W., History of 
Dane County, ..., cited, 172. 

Buttles, Anson W., diary discovered, 
115. 

Butts, Porter, Art in Wisconsin, cited, 
415. 

Byron, Rev. 
76. 





, Milwaukee resident, 


Catepon1a township (Columbia coun- 
ty), curling in, 323. 

Calhoun, John C., statesman, 443. 

Cambridge, celebration, 402. 

Camp Douglas, guards at, 8, 10-11, 13. 

Canadians, descendant of, 3; bowling 
among, 326. 

Cardell, Alma M. See Mrs. Jeremiah 
Curtin. 

Cardell, James, daughter of, 345. 

Carlton (Minn.), railroad extended 
from, 254. 

Carman, P. L., Madison resident, 76. 

Carnegie foundation, Beloit college 
benefited by, 155. 

Carter and Giblett, tavern owners, 327- 
828. 

Cass, Lewis, governor of Michigan ter- 
ritory, 386. 

Cass county (Minn.), iron prospecting 
in, 180, 182; farm, 183. 

Caswell, Rev. Henry, America and the 
American Church, cited, 436. 

Catfish river, fishing in, 316. 

Catholics, early church, 26; opposition 
to, 140; in controversy, 142-145; 


school interest, 146; at Milwaukee, 
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164; in Ireland, 286; at Detroit, 352; 
Chicago, 353. 

Catlin, Charles L., lawyer, 255. 

Catlin, George, artist, 406. 

Cato township (Manitowoc county), 
pioneer, 104. 

Caxton club, lends plates, 283. 

Cedar creek, bridge, 35. 

Cedarburg, covered bridge near, 35; 
historic house near, 36, 

Channing, Edward, History of the 
United States, cited, 140. 

Chapin, Rev. Aaron L., and founding 
of Beloit college, 127, 152, 154. 

Chapin, R. C., cited, 128. 

Chapman, Chandler P., 
guard, 7-8, 12-13. 

Chase family, in Madison, 80. 

Cheney, Prof. Lellen S., death, 113. 

Chesapeake, steamboat, 127. 

Chevalier, Michael, visits United States, 
437-438, 453. 

Chicago, residents, 20, 24, 40, 280, 419; 
growth, 196; route via, 198, 829-330; 
meeting at, 229; cultural aspirations 
of, 229; club at, 283; Catholics, 353; 
panorama exhibit at, 415; theatricals, 
417. 

Chicago and Northwestern railway, 
transports guards, 10; employees, 75, 
82, 309; subsidiary, 255. 

Chicago Democratic Press, cited, 420. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
way, terminal, 268; scenery along, 
275; president, 408. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha railway, attorney for, 255. 
Chicago theological seminary, founder, 

142. 

China, missions for, 394. 

Chippewa county, 1830 census acquired, 
240. 

Chippewa County, .. ., cited, 160. 

Chippewa Indians, in north country, 
377-384. 

Chippewa river, settlement on, 342. 

Chippewa valley, sawmill in, 342; fair, 
406. 

Christiana township (Dane county), 
population, 402. 

Christianson, Christian, German pio- 
neer, 43. 

Christie, James, library interest, 422. 

Christmas, history, 396-398. 

Cincinnati (Ohio), Liberal Republican 
convention at, 94; schools, 439. 


commands 
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Civil war, participants, 9, 294-809; de- 
lays townsite growth, 253; escape 
during, 259; baseball during, 324. 

Clark, Satterlee, occupies agency house, 
281. 

Clary, Rev. Dexter, and founding of 
Beloit college, 127-128, 138, 151, 154; 
friend of, 129. 

Classics, in American schools, 440, 443. 

Clay, Cassius M., lectures at Madison, 
82. 

Clay, Henry, nominated for president, 
439; statesman, 443. 

Clear Water (O’Clare) river, settle- 
ment on, 342. 

Cleveland, Grover, depression during 
régime, 59. 

Cleveland (Ohio), port at, 329; route 
via, 330. 

Cleveland Daily True Democrat, cited, 
829. 

Cleveland Leader, cited, 328, 330. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, cited, 330. 

Clifton township (Pierce county), his- 
tory, 343. 

Clinton, in Dane county, 402. 

Cobb’s tavern, in Milwaukee county, 
358. 

Cochrane, T. H., interest in agency 
house association, 280, 282. 

Coe, Edwin D., cited, 157, 412. 

Coe, Isaac, taverner, 340. 

Cold Water canyon, at dells, 272, 274. 

Cole, Cyrenus, I Am a Man—The In- 
dian Black Hawk, reviewed, 234. 

Cole, Cyrus, fair exhibitor, 410-411. 

Cole, H. E., referred to, 167; Stage- 
coach and Tavern Tales ... , cited, 
168, 327-328. 

Cole family, in Madison, 77-79. 

Collins, Harold C., quoted, 44-45. 

Colonial dames of America, purchase 
agency house, 284-285. 

Columbia county, British in, 160; curl- 
ing in, 322-323. 

Columbus, early reminiscences of, pub- 
lished, 476. 

Commemorative Biographical Record 

. » cited, 151. 

Commons, John R., material acquired 
for labor library, 115. 

Comstock, Joh, papers of, acquired, 
369. 

Concordia Mills, sketch, 82-33. 


Congregationalists, at Kenosha, 129; 


Beloit college trustees, 131; in East, 
137; at Milwaukee, 140; college, 334. 
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Congress, members, 86, 253-256, 350, 
408. 

Conley, P. H., referred to, 401. 

Connecticut, education in, 437, 453. 

Connor, Phyllis C., aids Indians, 279. 

Cook, Michael, owns farm, 355. 

Coolidge, Pres. Calvin, home on Brule 
river, 378. 

Cooper, ——, Bayfield resident, 383. 

Cooper, Dr. Thomas, letters to, 149-150. 

Codperative community, plan for, 392. 

Corcoran, W. W., banker and philan- 
thropist, 253; land interests, 254. 

Cornish house, sketch of, 37-38; pic- 
tured, 6. 

Coryell, , resignation, 76. 

Coumbe, John, marker placed on farm, 
118. 

Cousins, Col. Marshall, ‘A White Pine 
Monarch,’ 44-45; sketch, 124; inter- 
est in agency house, 284; death, 373, 
470. 

Cramer, Eliphalet, educational inter- 
ests, 142; advice, 143. 

Cramer, Eliza, encountered, 78. 

Crandall, George H., Wisconsin Dells 
resident, 279. 

Cranefield, Frederic, death, 470. 

Crawford county, 1830 census acquired, 
240; route via, 340. 

Crocker, Hans, letters, 170, 419; ad- 
dress by, 400; library interest, 422. 
Cross, Marion E., Father Louis Hen- 
nepin’s Description of Louisiana 

. +, reviewed, 364. 

Curtin, Agnes A., in 1850 census, 350. 

Curtin, David, son of, 344, 352; sketch, 
347; supplies information, 349-351; 
selects land, 354-355; death, 358. 

Curtin, Mrs. David, son of, 344, 352; 
supplies information, 350-351. 

Curtin, George, in 1850 census, 350. 

Curtin, Jeremiah, quoted, 93; manu- 
script memoirs acquired, 114; native 
of Michigan, 121; part of memoirs in 
Catholic weekly, 236; celebration 
honoring, 245; editorial on place and 
date of birth, 344-359. 

Curtin, Mrs. Jeremiah, marriage, 345; 
supplies information, 346-349, 356; 
activities, 357; death, 349. 

Curtin, Johanna, in 1850 census, 350. 

Curtin, Julia, in 1850 census, 350. 

Curtin, Mary, in 1850 census, 350. 

Curtin, Matilda, in 1850 census, 350. 

Cushing, Caleb, secretary of, 255. 
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Cushing, William B., letters of, ac- 
quired, 239, 369. 


Dante, Onon B., translation of rem- 
iniscences acquired, 471. 

Dana, Charles, on excursion, 406. 

Dane county, early barn in, 158; early 
weddings, 172-173. 

Darlington, resident, 265. 

Dart, Richard, cited, 313-314. 

Dartford. See Green Lake. 

Daughters of 1812, representatives at 
meeting, 282. 

Daughters of the American revolution, 
records of, acquired, 240, 369; rep- 
resentatives at meeting, 282; State 
History, published, 365; to restore 
surgeons’ quarters, Fort Winnebago, 
241, 472. 

Davies, James T., in Madison, 75. 
Davis, Loyal, J. B. Murphy: Stormy 
Petrel of Surgery, reviewed, 236. 
Davis, Susan B., Old Forts and Real 

Folks, reviewed, 466. 

Dead lake. See Wingra lake. 

Dean, John S., sketch, 74. 

Dean, Julia, appears at Milwaukee, 402. 

Dean, Thaddeus, house burns, 88. 

Dearborn, George, pays visit, 83. 

DeGroat, Francis H., ‘Henry Sigourney 
Butler, 253-257; sketch, 374. 

Dekorra, pioneers near, 291, 306, 309; 
postmaster, 297; curling at, 323. 

Dekorra township (Columbia county), 
curling in, 323. 

Deli Queen, river boat, 274. 

Delton, recruits at, 268. 

Democratic party, in power, 59; in 
Dane county, 80; in territorial leg- 
islature, 131, 134; members, 149, 151, 
257; Germans in, 445. 

Denmark, separated from Norway, 387. 

Dennis, Antoine, mail runner, 377-384; 
portrait, 380. 

Dennis, Basil, mail runner, 382. 

Dennis, Ben, guide, 378. 

Dennis, Ed, guide, 378-379, 383-384. 

Denny, Clarence H., article by, 346-349. 

Derleth, August W., Wind Over Wis- 
consin, reviewed, 108; and Raymond 
E. F. Larsson papers of, acquired, 
115. 

De Tocqueville, Alexis. See Tocqueville. 

Detroit (Mich.), transportation via, 
328; residents, 347, 355; birthplace, 
349, 352, 354, 356, 358; visited, 353. 
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Devils lake, pictures of, 278. 

Dewey, Nelson, in territorial legisla- 
ture, 134; restoration of home, 244. 
Dickinson, ——, encountered, 79; pays 

debt, 83. 

Dictionary of American Biography, 
cited, 139, 345. 

Diederichs, Edwin C., 
county resident, 39. 

Diederichs, Joh. Fr., diary published, 
39. 

Documents, 74-89, 195-212, 329-343, 427- 
434, 

Dodge, Misses ——, attend wedding, 
171-172. 

Dodge, Augustus C. (Gus), attends 
wedding, 171-172. 

Dodge, Gov. Henry, approves bill, 135; 
children of, 172. 

Dodge county historical society, activ- 
ity, 370. 

Dodgeville, county seat, 27; residents, 
171. 

Donaldson and Treadway, 
firm, 87. 

Door county, Belgians in, 160; Nor- 
wegian community, 392. 

Door county historical society, meet- 
ings, 242; dedicates museum build- 
ing, 474. 

Doty’s Island, excursion to, 405. 

Doudna, Edgar G., ‘Junius T. Hooper,’ 
265-267; sketch, 374. 

Douglas, Sen. Stephen A., land inter- 
ests, 254; at Superior, 408. 

Douglas county, named, 254; bar asso- 
ciation member, 257. 

Douglas county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 117, 242, 370, 474. 

Dousman, Col. Hercules, race horse 
owner, 318. 

Douty, Frances Irene. See Mrs. Henry 
H. Bennett. 

Dow, Neal, temperance efforts, 200. 

Doyle, Eliza, sponsor, 352. 

Drama, in Wisconsin, 415-418. 

Draper, Lyman C., Pheasant Branch 
resident, 88. 

Dreisbach, 
hibited, 412. 

Drummond, Rev. William, Waukesha 
county resident, 409. 

Ducharme, Dominique, sells land, 24. 

Duffy, » Indian agent, 380, 382. 


Manitowoc 


Madison 


» menagerie of, ex- 
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Duluth (Minn.), capitalists, 176-177, 
182; resident, 180; on railroad, 255; 
shipping port, 383. 

Duluth south shore and Atlantic rail- 
way, attorneys for, 255. 

Dunkel, Robert, inn described, 30-31. 

Dunlap, ——, Milwaukee resident, 414. 

Dunning, Philo, drug store proprietor, 
87; guests, 88. 

Dunning family, in Madison, 82, 88-89. 

Durant, Johnny, death, 377-378. 

Durham, ——, owns horse, 79. 

Durrie, Daniel S., 4 History of Madi- 
son, ..., Cited, 174, 318, 316, 408. 

Durward, Mary T., Durward’s Glen, 
reviewed, 236. 

Dutch, in Wisconsin, 162; recreation, 
169, 320, 826; colony in South Amer- 
ica, 389. 


Eastman township (Crawford county), 
route via, 340. 

Easton, Augustus B., History of the 
Saint Croix Valley, cited, 197. 

Eaton, Edward D., Historical Sketches 
of Beloit College, cited, 127-128; 
quoted, 155. 

Eau Claire (O’Clare), mill hands riot, 
8, 18; guards at, 10-11, 13; fishing 
near, 316-317; described, 342. 

Eau Claire Free Press, cited, 317, 407. 

Editorial Comment, 90-107, 213-231, 
344-359, 435-459. 

Edson, L. H., letter to, 202. 

Education, pioneer, 65-66; article on 
‘Teaching Social Studies, 90-107; 
charter of Beloit college, 127-155; in 
Wisconsin, 265-267; changes in, 435- 
459. 

Edwards, Everett E., compilation of 
Turner’s works, noted, 213. 

Elliott, ——, taverner, 209. 

Elmore, Andrew E., letter, 151. 

Elroy, railroad at, 309. 

Ely, Richard T., Ground under Our 
Feet, reviewed, 462. 

Emerson, Ralph W., lectures at Mil- 
waukee, 428-424. 

Emery, A. S., en route to Illinois, 330. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, cited, 312, 
815, 326, 408, 421. 

English. See British. 

Ephraim, Fort Howard colony named, 
391; removes to Door county, 392. 
Episcopalians, at Mineral Point, 139; 
harmony, 150; members, 151, 267. 
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Esslinger, Carl, German pioneer, 43. 
Evansville, historic cannon at, 244, 


Famsanxs, ——, does threshing, 83. 

‘Fanny,’ race horse, 319. 

Farwell, Mrs. Harriet S., death, 368. 

Ferber, Edna, Peculiar Treasure, re- 
viewed, 468. 

Fetzer, Peter, German pioneer, 43. 

Fever river, city on, 339. 

Ficker, Christian Traugott, Freund- 
licher Rathgeber, cited, 443; opinions, 
444-445, 

Fillmore, Millard, on excursion, 406. 

Finch, Asahel, advice, 143. 

Finley, Dr. Clement A., at Fort Win- 
nebago, 241. 

Finns, tercentennial celebration, 121. 

Fires, forest, 50-51, 55; peat, 53-56. 

Fish, Carl Russell, Rise of the Com- 
mon Man, cited, 156. 

Fisher, Lucius G., and founding of Be- 
loit college, 128, 154; friend of, 129. 

Fiske, John, friend of, 344. 

Fitch, Mrs. Walter, china bequest, 115. 

Fitzhugh’s Crossing (Va.), in the Civil 
war, 306. 

Folsom, W. H. C., Fifty Years in the 
Northwest, cited, 197. 

Fond du Lac (Lake Superior), logging 
camp at, 169. 

Fond du Lac (Wis.), guests from, 168. 

Fonda, John H., cited, 3-4. 

Foot, Dr. Lyman, at Fort Winnebago, 
241. 

Ford, Paul L., Works of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, cited, 149. 

Foreigners, remarks on American edu- 
cation, 435-459. 

Forrester, George, Historical and Bio- 
graphical Album of the Chippewa 
Valley, ..., cited, 342. 

Forsbeck, Filip A., referred to, 157. 

Fort Atkinson, delegates attend cele- 
bration, 402. 

Fort Atkinson historical society, organ- 
ization of, 117, 474. 

Fort Crawford, discoveries on site of, 
118; visited, 314; theatricals, 416. 

Fort Foster, at the site of River Falls, 
343. 

Fort Howard, hospital building, sketch, 
26; amusements, 167, 327; site, 390; 
colony at, 391; land sold, 395; hos- 
pital pictured, 21. 
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Fort Winnebago, surgeons’ quarters at, 
to be restored, 241, 472; agency house 
association, 280-285. 


Foster, ——, en route to Wisconsin, 
210. 
Foster, ——, taverner, 200. 


Foster, Joel, at site of River Falls, 343. 

Fountain (Muir) lake, fishing on, 316. 

Fourth of July, celebrations, 400-403. 

Fowler, Albert, marriage, 173. 

Fowler, Judge Chester A., interest in 
agency house, 282. 

Fox, William F., Regimental Losses in 
the American Civil War, cited, 286. 

Fox Lake, centennial, 244. 

Fox river, early house on, 23; Indians, 
24; hospital, 26; as a boundary, 40; 
transportation route, 223; land claim 
on, 387; Norwegian colony, 390-392, 
395; waterway, 393. 

Fox-Wisconsin improvement, 
aids, 392-393. 

Frame, Mrs. Harvey J., interest in 
agency house, 281. 

Frank, Michael, in territorial legisla- 
ture, 128-130, 132, 134. 

Fredericksburg (Va.), battle, 300. 

Free Soil party, member, 129. 

French, Bella, American Sketch Book, 
cited, 405. 

French, Brad, Madisonian, 83-84, 88. 

French, in Wisconsin, 162; dance, 165; 
language taught, 385; travelers in 
United States, 436-437. 

French-Canadians, families of, 4, 169; 
fur trader, at Green Bay, 385; build- 
ing methods, 386; land claims, 387. 

French-Chippewa, half-breeds, men- 
tioned, 379. 

French-Huguenot, ancestry, 258. 

Friends of our native landscape, repre- 
sentatives at meeting, 282. 

Frueauff, Rev. ——, in United States, 
390. 

Frueauff, Marian, marriage, 388; death, 
389. 

Fur trade, Turner’s interest in, 221- 
225, 228. 

Furlong, Ellen. See Mrs. David Cur- 
tin. 

Furlong, William, sponsor, 352. 


Tank 


Gaicr, Joel, taverner, 202. 

Gainesville (Va.), battle, 300, 306, 308. 

Galarneau, Francis, godfather, 3; uncle 
of Solomon Juneau, 4. 
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Galarneau, Therese, aunt of Solomon 
Juneau, 3. 

Galarneau, Therese. See Mrs. Francis 
Juneau. 

Gale, Zona. See Zona Gale Breese. 

Galena (Ill.), residents, 34, 171; vis- 
ited, 78; route via, 339. 

Galesburg (Ill.), growth, 196; visited, 
333-334. 


Galloway, Dr. W. T., sportsman, 317. 


Gates, Leroy, Kilbourn resident, 268- 


269. 

Gausted, Ingrid, Oslo scholar does re- 
search, 369. 

Gaylord, Augustus, sketch, 82. 

Geneva, dedicates tavern, 167. 

Germans, in Wisconsin, 41, 129, 160, 
169; sports, 162-163; writers, 220; 
Christmas festivities, 397; travelers 
in United States, 436-459. 

Gibson, ——, farming operations of, 49- 
52. 

Gillispie, Capt. John, in Civil war, 268. 

Gipson, Lawrence H., Moravian Indian 
Mission on White River, reviewed, 
466. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, subscribers to, 
421. 

Godfrey, ——, Wisconsin pioneer, 397. 

Godkin, E. L., essay cited, 225. 

Godwin, Parke, lectures at Milwaukee, 
423. 

Goetzler, Franz, German pioneer, 48. 

Good Templars, in Waukesha county, 
19. 

Goodall, Archdeacon M. B., letter, 189. 

Goodsell, E. M., and founding of Beloit 
college, 128. 

Gough, John B., temperance lecturer, 
95. 

Grafton (Milwaukee Falls), celebrates 
raising of sawmill, 167. 

Graham, Wallace W., in constitutional 
convention, 146-147. 

Graham’s Magazine, cited, 201, 421. 

Grand Rapids. See Wisconsin Rapids. 

Grant, Ulysses S., visits at Platteville, 
84; admirer of, 310. 

Grant county, route via, 339. 

Grant county historical society, activ- 
ities, 242, 474. 

Gratiot, Charles, marriage, 171. 

Gratiot, Mrs. Charles, marriage, 171- 
172. 

Gratiot, Henry, son of, 171. 

Gratiot, Mrs. Henry (Susan), son of, 
171. 
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Gratiot, visited, 77-79. 

Great West (The), book describing 
West, on sale, 197. 

Greeley, Horace, lectures at Milwau- 
kee, 423-424. 

Green, Caroline F. See Mrs. Moses M. 
Strong. 

Green, John R., Short History of the 
English People, cited, 99. 

Green Bay, newspaper cited, 4-5; early 
church at, 20; route via, 23; pioneers, 
23, 162, 405; hospital building, 26; 
library at, celebrates founding, 245; 
Catholics, 353; early house, 385-387 ; 
first school-master, 385; judge for, 
886-387; school at, 391; park given 
to, 394; theatricals, 416. 

Green county, Swiss in, 160. 

Green county historical society, activ- 
ities, 242, 370. 

Green lake, game on, 313-314. 

Green Lake (Dartford), guests from, 
168; resident, 313. 

Green Mountain Herald (West Ran- 
dolph, Vt.), editor, 197. 

Greene, Col. Howard, interest in agen- 
cy house, 282. 

Greenfield township (Milwaukee coun- 
ty), spelling school in, 93; residents, 
844, 355; birth in, questioned, 345- 
847, 358; lands, 354. 

Greenhalge, Frederic T., friend of, 344. 

Greenwood, Grace, lectures at Milwau- 
kee, 423. 

Greenwood township (Pierce county), 
friends at, 343. 

Gregory, John G., obituary written by, 
849; letter, 359. 

Grignon, Augustin, father of, 23; vis- 
ited, 405. 

Grignon, Mrs. Charles A., marriage, 
24. 

Grignon, Charles Augustin, sketch of 
house, 23-25; marriage, 24. 

Grignon tract, at Portage, 222, 228. 

Grimshaw, ——, race horse owner, 319. 

Grund, Francis J., The Americans, 
cited, 445; opinions, 445-448, 458. 

Guth, Alexander C., ‘Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey,’ 15-38; sketch, 
128. 


Hate, Edward E., cited, 229. 

Hales Corners, farm at, 358. 

Halfway house, location, 30. 

Hall, Henry, Tribune Book of Open- 
Air Sports, cited, 320. 
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Hamilton, Mrs. Elizabeth, visits Wis- 
consin, 406. 

Hamilton, mill near, described, 32. 

Hammond, Gen. John H., land inter- 
ests, 255. 

Hanchet, ——, death, 84, 

Handel and Haydn society, of Boston, 
443. 

Hanks, Stanley C., interest in agency 
house, 282. 

Hard, William, bowler, 827. 

Harper's Magazine, cited, 421. 

Harrison, William H., election to presi- 
dency celebrated, 407. 

Hartt, Rollin L., The People at Play, 
cited, 325. 

Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, cited, 
846, 348. 

Harvard university, graduates, 259-260, 
344, 359; student, 350. 

Harvey, Gov. L. P., letters to, acquired, 
114, 

Hastings, G. F., employee, 89. 

Hiitscher, Father ——, at Green Bay, 
353. 

Haven, Spencer, death, 367. 

Hawes, W. N., visited, 77. 

Hawkins, memorial dedicated at, 244. 

Hawley, George, visited, 77. 

Hayward, A. C., Bayfield postmaster, 
382-383. 

Hazen, ——, taverner, 340. 

Hazen, Jock, Bad Axe county resident, 
341. 

Heil, Julius P., inaugurated, 369. 

Heilbron, Bertha, article cited, 414. 

Heim, Arthur, aid acknowledged, 45. 

Hennepin, Louis, book republished, 364, 

Henni, Rev. John M., archbishop, 26, 
164. 

Hermann (Mo.), German village, 450- 
451. 

Herrmann, William, edits ‘Abner 
Morse’s Diary of Emigrant Travel, 
1855-56, 195-212, 3829-343; ‘Abner 
Morse Diary: River Falls, 1859-61,’ 
427-434, 

Hickey, ——, taverner, 208. 

Hickox, G. W., and founding of Be- 
loit college, 128, 154. 

Hicks, John D., The Federal Union: 
A History of the United States to 
1865, reviewed, 109. 

Hilgen, Katharine, letter, 159. 
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Hill, James J., land interests, 255. 

Hill family, in Madison, 75-76, 80-84, 
86-88. 

Hinman, Samuel, letter, 1389; 
founding of Beloit college, 153. 
Historians, in United States, 443. 
‘Historic American Buildings Survey,’ 

by Alexander C. Guth, 15-38. 

History of Crawford and Richland 
Counties, ..., cited, 166. 

Hobart, » Methodist elder, 431. 

Hoffman, Charles F., 4 Winter in the 
West, cited, 315, 416. 

Hogan, W. R., ‘Amusements in the 
Republic of Texas, cited, 165, 318. 

Holand, H. R., History of Door Coun- 
ty, ..., cited, 159; Wisconsin’s Bel- 
gian Community, cited, 163. 

Holbrook, Arthur Tenney, ‘Antoine 
Dennis,’ 377-884; sketch, 477. 

Holbrook, J. C., cited, 128. 

Holland, Tank in, 389; library sent 
from, 395. 

Hollandtown, recreation at, 169. 

Holliman, Jennie, American Sports, 
cited, 319. 

Holst, Hermann E. von, cited, 226. 

Hooper, Junius T., death, 113; eulogy 
of, by Edgar G. Doudna, 265-267; 
portrait, 253. 

Hooper, Mrs. Junius T., marriage, 267. 

Hopkins, Benjamin F., sketch, 86. 

Hopkins, John, and founding of Be- 
loit college, 128. 

Houghton Jr., Richardson, advice, 143. 

Hoyt, Mrs. Edith E., interest in agency 
house, 281. 

Hubbard county (Minn.), iron pros- 
pecting in, 180, 182. 

Hubbell, Levi (Len), letter, 135; pre- 
sides at dinner, 408. 

Hudson bay fur company, employees, 4, 
880. 

Hulbert, Archer B., and Dorothy P., 
Marcus Whitman, Crusader, Part 
Two, reviewed, 233. 

Hungarians, as immigrants, 102. 

Hunt, A. M., taverner, 209. 

Hunt house, sketch, 31-32. 

Hutchinson, William T., Marcus W. 
Jernegan Essays in American His- 
toriography, reviewed, 360. 

Hyde, L. A., hotel owner, 339. 

Hyer, George, sketch, 75. 


and 
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Ixurnors, delegates from, 127; prairies, 
196, 831, 333; immigration to, 197, 
834; sojourn in, 198, 336; senators, 
254; climate, 332; scarcity of timber 
in, 836; removals from, 337, 343; 
Germans in, 450. 

Illinois college, sketch, 151. 

Illinois river, villages on, 333. 

Illustrations: 

Solomon Juneau, 38. 
First Presbyterian Church, Racine, 
' 21, : 


Fort Howard Hospital Building, 
Green Bay, 37. 
Cornish Miner’s House, Mineral 


: Point, 37. 

Moses M. Strong, 127. 

Superior in 1856, 168. 

Frederick Jackson Turner, 213. 

Henry S. Butler, 253. 

Junius T. Hooper, 253. 

Lumber Raft Passing the Dells, 276. 

Milwaukee Baseball Team—1860’s, 
825. 

Route Followed by Morse (map), 
330. 

Antoine Dennis, 380. 

Rev. R. J. Van der Meulen, 390. 

Sheboygan Park Gathering—1860’s, 
405. 

Immigration, to Wisconsin, 39, 160-161, 
195; to Middle West, 197, 329; period 
of, 436. 

Indians, trade, 4; on Fox river, 24, 405; 
vocabulary volume acquired, 115; at 
Grafton, 167; title to lands extin- 
guished, 253. 

Iowa, United States senator, 172; im- 
migration to, 197, 337. 

Towa county, courthouse, sketch, 27; 
resident, 130; camp meeting, 159. 

Irish, in New York, 140; Catholics, 141- 
142; patriotism, 144-146; educational 
interests, 147; dances, 165; taverner, 
281; oppression of, 286; in Canada, 
344, 347; in Wisconsin, 350. 

Iron, prospecting for, in Minnesota, 
176-182. 

Iron River, physician from, 377; trail 
to, 381. 

Irwin, Mary, on excursion, 405. 

Irwin, Robert, daughter of, 405. 

Italians, as immigrants, 102; taverner, 
280. 
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Iverson, Rev. Andrew M., in Moravian 
colony, 391; disagrees with Tank, 
891-392. 


Jackson county, route via, 342. 

Jacobs, P. F., en route to Iowa, 330. 

Janesville, military guards, 8, 10; resi- 
dents, 128, 152; school for the blind 
at, 265-266. 

Janesville Daily Recorder, cited, 7-8. 

Jansson, Edward H., builds mill, 33. 

Jarvis, ——, visited, 80. 

Jefferson, Thomas, doctrines discussed, 
149. 

Jefferson, delegates attend celebration, 
402. 

Jersey cattle, purchase, 48. 

Johns Hopkins university, students, 96, 
220-221, 228; thesis, 222, 224. 

Johnson, Dr. ——, Iron River resident, 
877. 

Johnson, John W., factor at Prairie du 
Chien, 3. 

Johnson, Father Peter Leo, gift, 236. 

Jones, , Milwaukee resident, 320. 

Jones, Burr W., cited, 350. 

Jones, Mrs. Burr W., ‘Henry Sigourney 
Butler,’ 258-264; sketch, 374. 

Jones, Chester Lloyd, Youngest Son, 
reviewed, 110. 

Jones, George W., attends wedding, 
171; sketch, 172; entertained, 407. 
Jones, Mrs. George W., attends wed- 

ding, 172. 
Jones, Lyman, encountered, 206-207. 
Jourdain, Madeleine, marriage, 387. 
Jugo Slavs, as immigrants, 102. 
Juneau, Francis, son of, 3. 
Juneau, Mrs. Francis, son of, 3. 
Juneau, Solomon, sketch, 3-5; home 
marked, 118; employee of, 151; por- 
trait, 3. 
Juneau county, picture collection, 278. 
Jiissen, Edmund, house occupied, 74. 





Kats, Joseph, German pioneer, 43. 

Kansas, immigration to, 337. 

Kaukauna, house described, 23; resi- 
dent, 24; growth, 24; visited, 405. 

Kaukauna township (Outagamie coun- 
ty), historic home in, 24. 

Keep, John M., and founding of Be- 
loit college, 128. 

Keil, Carl Fr., German pioneer, 43. 

Kelley, Margaret Ryan, ‘A Soldier of 
the Iron Brigade,’ 286-311; sketch, 
374. 
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Kellogg, Louise Phelps, annotates di- 
ary, 124; introduction to Turner vol- 
ume, noted, 218; ‘The Old Indian 
Agency House Association, 280-285; 
interest in agency house, 280, 283, 
285; sketch, 374; manuscript cited, 
418. 

Kelly, Rev. Patrick, Milwaukee priest, 
26 


Kemper, Bishop Jackson, letter, 139. 

Kenosha, resident, 129; meeting at, 
288; celebration, 401. 

Kenosha county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 118, 243, 474. 

Kenosha Telegraph, cited, 133. 

Kent, Rev. Aratus, and founding of 
Beloit college, 127, 154. 

Kessinger, L., History 
County, ..., cited, 162. 

Kilbourn City. See Wisconsin Dells. 

Kilbourntown, celebration, 407. 

Kimball, Jacob, in territorial legisla- 
ture, 128, 134. 

Kingston, lake near, 316. 

Kinnickinnic. See River Falls. 

Kinnikinnic river, pioneer on, 343. 

Kinzie, John H., Indian agent, 280. 

Kinzie, Mrs. John H., author of Wau- 
Bun, 280-281; book republished and 
sold, 283, 285. 

Kirchhayn, house near, described, 29. 

Klingholz, Charles, German pioneer, 43. 

Knapp and Wilson, sawmill owners, 
342. 

Knapp, Stout and company lumber 
company, history, 476. 

Kneeland, James, in territorial legis- 
lature, 134, 150-151. 

Knell, John, papers of, acquired, 368, 

Know-nothing party, beginning, 140. 

Knowlton, Wiram, in territorial legis- 
lature, 131, 184, 149. 

Knox college, representative, 127; in 
Illinois, 334. 

Koch, O., German pioneer, 43. 

Koehler, Arthur, aid acknowledged, 45. 

Koshkonong region, Scandinavians in, 
160. 

Koss, Rud., Milwaukee, cited, 418. 

Krueger, Lillian, ‘Social Life in Wis- 
consin: Pre-territorial through the 
Mid-Sixties, 156-175, 312-328, 396- 
426; sketch, 248. 


of Buffalo 


Lacuer, J. H. A., ‘Taverns and Stages,’ 
cited, 20. 
La Crosse, fair at, 406. 
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La Crosse county, residents, 210. 

La Crosse county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 117, 371, 474. 

Lafayette county, propose visit to, 76; 
teacher in, 265; celebration, 401. 

La Fayette township (Walworth coun- 
ty), fair exhibitor, 410. 

La Follette, Robert M., Bibliography, 
reviewed, 109. 

La Follette, Harper, Roe, and Zim- 
merman, papers acquired, 368. 

Lake, Z., taverner, 211. 

Lake Mills, delegates attend celebra- 
tion, 402. 

Lamb, Charles F., ‘Sawdust Campaign,’ 
6-14; sketch, 123. 

Lancaster, residents, 139, 339. 

Lands, records for study of, 106; in 
Milwaukee county, 354-355; claim 
confirmed, 387. 

Langlade, Charles de, grandson of, 23. 

Langlade county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 118, 243. 

Langrishe and Atwater stock com- 
pany, produce play, 418. 

Lapham, I. A., library interest, 422. 

La Pointe, Indian center, 379. 

Larkin family, in Madison, 79, 84, 88. 

La Rock, John, Chippewa Indian, 378. 

La Rock, Lizzie, daughter of Antoine 
Dennis, 378. 

Larsson, Raymond E. F., papers of, ac- 
quired, 115. 

Lathrop, Pres. John H., of University 
of Wisconsin, 258; lectures at Mil- 
waukee, 423. 

Lawrence institute, incorporation, 151; 
sketch, 476. 

Leach lake, storm on, 180. 

Le Roy, ——, Green Lake pioneer, 314. 

Le Vee, Raymond N., writes sketch, 23. 

Lewis, Henry, ‘Mississippi Panorama,’ 
exhibited, 414; sold, 415. 

Lewis and King, exhibit panorama, 415. 

Liberal Republican party, mentioned, 
94, 

Libraries, history of, in Milwaukee, 
421; in America, 441-442. 

Lincoln county, park mentioned, 44. 

Lingelbach, William E., Approaches to 
American Social History, reviewed, 
282. 

Lisbon, cricket club, 823. 

Little Brule river, road crossing, 377. 
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Little Falls (Minn.), physician at, 47, 
53; mail delivery, 49-50; paper mill, 
62; bank, 177; visited, 178. 

Lockney, James B., letters and diary 
of, acquired, 240. 

Lockwood, James, death, 80; wife, 90. 

Lodi, recruits at, 294; farm, 309. 

Log cabins, erected, 46-47, 157-158, 373; 
origin of, 122. 

Loéher, Franz, German traveler, 439. 

Lombard college, in Illinois, 334. 

London (England), marriage at, 288; 
residents, 292, 295, 299. 

Loos, Rev. L. H., and founding of Be- 
loit college, 128. 

Lowell, James R., lectures at Milwau- 
kee, 423. 

Lowell, resident, 291. 

Ludwig, H., referred to, 170. 

Lueps, Jakob, German pioneer, 43. 

Lumbering, at Wisconsin Dells, 271-272, 
276. 

Luther Valley, founded by Norwegians, 
245. 

Luther Valley historical society, ac- 
tivity, 371. 

Lyman, F. L., City of Kenosha. . 
cited, 401. 

Lyons, Thomas E., lawyer, 256. 


McBrinz, Martha, visited, 74. 

McCossin, John, land owner, 355. 

McDougall, Capt. Alexander, Duluth 
resident, 883. 

McDougall, Dr. Charles, at Fort Win- 
nebago, 241. 

—- Capt. ——, in the Civil war, 

McNeil, Col. John, at Fort Howard, 
167. 

McPherson, L. R., lawyer, 256. 

—* Benjamin, library interest, 

Macy, Jesse, Our Government... 
cited, 97-99, 

Madison, military guards, 7-10, 12; 
residents, 74-75, 82, 86, 280, 282, 313, 
419; arrivals at, 80, 258; Peck house, 
172; celebrations, 174, 403; teachers, 
220, 228; research at, 221; soldiers, 
268, 294; boat, 274; American asso- 
ciation of university women, 281; 
meetings, 282-283; railroad, 309; 
lakes at, 316, 820; recreation, 321, 
899, 412, 418; band, 402; excursion 
leaves, 404; churches, 408. 


’ 
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Madison, lake steamboat, 407. 

Madison Argus, cited, 1382. 

Madison British society, record of, ac- 
quired, 470. 

Madison, Dane County and Surround- 
ing Towns, cited, 158, 178, 313, 402, 
413. 

Madison Express, cited, 131-182. 

Madison gas company, incorporated, 
86. 

Madison institute, librarian, 84. 

Madison township (Dane county), elec- 
tion, 80. 

Madison - Wisconsin Democrat, 
133-134. 

Madison Wisconsin State Journal, staff 
member, 12; cited, 399, 404. 

Mail, carrier for, 377-384. 

Main, Hamp, baptized, 82. 

Maine, temperance law in, 200. 

Malmros, Oscar, German pioneer, 43. 

Manitowoc county, pioneers, 39, 104. 

‘Manitowoc Pioneers Were Boosters,’ 
by Emil Baensch, 39-43. 

Manitowoc Rapids, early settlement, 
42. 

Manitowoc river, described, 42. 

Mann, Horace, lectures at Milwaukee, 
428; educator, 440, 458. 

Mapes, David P., Ripon landlord, 168. 

Marathon, records acquired, 472. 

Marietta college, representative, 127. 

Markesan, cricket club, 324; pioneer, 
830. 

Marquette, Father Jacques, explorer, 
292. 

Marquette county, pioneer, 330. 

Marryat, Capt. Frederick, novelist, 406. 

Marsh, Mr. and Mrs. ——, pay visit, 76. 

Marshall, Evaline H. See Mrs. Henry 
H. Bennett. 

Marshall, Samuel, library interest, 422. 

Martin, M. L., letter to, 135, 149. 

Martin, Sarah G., and Deborah B. 
Martin and Ella H. Neville, Historic 
Green Bay, cited, 162, 167, 327. 


cited, 


Martineau, Harriet, visits United 
States, 486; Society in America, 
cited, 437-438. 


Masonry, at Milwaukee, 400. 

Massachusetts, member of congress 
from, 255; residents, 291; education 
in, 437-438, 440-441, 453, 

Mathie, Karl, death, 367. 

Mauston, military guard, 8, 10. 

Mazomanie, British at, 160. 
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Mazzuchelli, Father Samuel C., Cath- 
olic missionary, 353; sketch, 372. 

Meacher, Dr. Byron C., death, 367. 

Meade, Mary. See Mrs. Charles A. 
Grignon. 

Mears, Mrs. Elizabeth F., first play 
written in Wisconsin by, 418. 

Menasha, churches, 151; publisher, 283. 

Mendota (Fourth) lake, described, 81, 
89; free from ice, 87; settlement on, 
88; fishing in, 316. 

Menominee Indians, trade with, 4. 

Menomonee Falls, house near, de- 
scribed, 28. 

Menomonie (Wilson’s Mills), route via, 
342. 

Menomonie river. See Red Cedar river. 

Mequon, settler, 443. 

Merrill, receives white pine specimen, 
45. 

Merrillan, guards travel via, 11. 

Merton, Baptist church, sketch, 25. 

Methodists, harmony, 150; camp meet- 
ing, 159; Smithfield church site 
marked, 244; intolerant, 306; at Mil- 
waukee, 408; at River Falls, 431. 

Metzner, Lee W., referred to, 164. 

Michael, ——, at Superior, 382-383. 

Michigan, congressional delegate from 
territory, 172; geologist, 180; immi- 
gration to, 197; lumber, 336; natives 
of, 350-352, 355; school system, 453. 

Michigan Central railroad, service, 329. 

Michigan lake, Germans on, 41; amuse- 
ment places on, 170; steamboats, 329. 

Michigan Southern railway, travel via, 
829. 

Middlebury college, students, 136-137, 
258; president, 259. 

Miller, Charles, sketch of house, 28-29. 

Miller, Henry, census taker, 349. 

‘Milwaukee, Founder of, at Prairie du 
Chien,’ by P. L. Scanlan, 3-5; Indian 
trader at, 4-5; churches, 25-26, 140, 
144; road to, 30; house at, 33; route 
via, 39; residents, 40, 76, 150, 152, 
174, 282-283, 295, 344-345, 856-357, 
359; newspapers, 75, 316-320, 323, 
349; editor, 86; market, 88; diocese, 
139; Catholics, 146-147; founder, 151; 
Germans, 160; Scotch, 164; recrea- 
tion, 169-170, 315, 321-822, 324-326, 
398-400, 402, 404, 406, 409, 412-413, 
417-420; workmen, 172; _ pictures 
made of, 276; route via, 291, 407; 
lake port, 328; birthplace, 346; re- 
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moval to, 347-348; land transactions, 
854-855; Moravians at, 390; fair, 411; 
flower show, 414; library history, 421- 
425; baseball team, 1860’s, pictured, 
325. 

Milwaukee, lake steamboat, 406. 

Milwaukee Advertiser, cited, 173, 400. 

Milwaukee and Horicon railway, com- 
pleted to Waupun, 175; to Ripon, 
404, 

Milwaukee and Minnesota railway, ex- 
cursion, 406. 

Milwaukee and Mississippi 
bridge completed, 174, 
Milwaukee county, spelling school, 93; 
residents, 130, 151, 344; recorder, 
173; birthplace in question, 349, 353, 
356-358; lands, 354-355; fair, 410. 
Milwaukee county agricultural society, 

sponsors fair, 410. 

Milwaukee county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 248, 371, 474. 

Milwaukee Courier, cited, 142-144, 170, 
410, 412, 417. 

Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, cited, 
348. . 

Milwaukee Falls. See Grafton. 

Milwaukee Journal, cited, 3, 349. 

Milwaukee musical society, sketch, 419- 
420. 

Milwaukee News, cited, 3, 399, 404. 

Milwaukee river, pageant on, 419. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, cited, 3-4, 184, 142, 
165, 174-175, 317, 319-327, 349, 399, 
402, 406, 408-411, 413, 419-420, 424- 
425. 

Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, cited, 
128, 151, 154, 170, 317, 319-820, 398- 
400, 409-410, 412-415, 418, 420-422, 
425. 

Miner, Eliphelet S., papers of, ac- 
quired, 472. 

Mineral Point, former county seat, 27; 
Cornish houses at, 37; residents, 139, 
146, 171; taverns, 327-328; celebra- 
tion, 401. 

Mineral Point Miner’s 
cited, 159, 401. 

Minne-ha-ha falls, excursion to, 406. 

Minnesota, fires, 53; iron in, 176-182, 
256; politics, 183-193; immigration to, 
105, 197, 337; boundary, 254; lumber, 
836; Methodist conference, 431. 

Minnesota Point, picnic on, 405. 

Minnesota university, conference, 90. 


railway, 


Free Press, 
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Mississippi river, clam shells, 23; af- 
fluents, 43; transportation route, 223; 
hunting on, 314; lands on, 334; In- 
dians, 377; excursions, 406; valley 
panorama, 414-415. 

Missouri, Germans in, 450-451; edu- 
cation in, 453. 

Mitchell, Alexander, entertained, 407- 
408. 

Mitchell, Mary G. See Mrs. John H. 
Rountree. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Samuel, marriage, 34. 

Mitchell, Rev. Samuel, sketch, 34. 

Mitchell-Rountree house, sketch, 34- 
35. 

Miter, Rev. John J., and founding of 
Beloit college, 127; cited, 138; 
Thanksgiving sermon controversy, 
140-148. 

Modocawanda, river boat, 274. 

Monona (Third) lake, skating on, 89; 
house on, 172; regatta on, 320. 

Monroe county, route via, 341. 

Mood, Fulmer, introduction to Turner 
volume, noted, 213, 220; cited, 223. 
Moore, Col. Martin T., of Third Wis- 

consin regiment, 8. 

Moravians, sketch of early church at 
Green Bay, 20-21; church archives 
survey made by WPA, 365; religious 
work, 388-390. 

Morgan, Gen. John H., in Revolution- 
ary war, 34. 

Morse, Abner, diary of emigrant travel, 
195-212, 329-343; diary: River Falls, 
427-434; map of route followed, 330. 

Morse, Mrs. Abner (Julia), marriage, 
197. 

Morse, Mrs. Abner (Mary), marriage, 
197; correspondence, 202, 209, 335. 

Morse, Calvin, son of, 196. 

Morse, Elvira M., son of, 196. 

Morse, Stanley R., owns diary, 197. 

Mt. Pleasant, residents, 322. 

Mt. Vernon, route via, 77. 

Muir, John, cited, 312; Story of My 
Boyhood and Youth, cited, 313, 315- 
316. 

Munson, Math T., erects cabin, 47. 

Munson, Mrs. Math T., death, 52-53. 

Murphy, Richard, letter, 147. 

Music, in United States, 443. 

Muskego lake, fishing in, 317. 

Musser, , Methodist elder, 431. 

Myers, Charles, visited, 177. 





Naxoma country club, papers of, ac- 
quired, 115. 

National association of baseball clubs, 
regulations, 325. 

National Cyclopaedia of American Bi- 
ography, cited, 129. 

Native American party. See Know- 
nothing party. 

Naumann, Jacob, Journey to the 
United States, cited, 448; emigrates, 
449; experiences, 450-452; opinions, 
452-458; North America, Her Na- 
tionality, cited, 452. 

Nebraska, immigration to, 337. 

Needham, Mrs. , visited, 80. 

Nehrling, Minna F., referred to, 398. 

Nettels, Curtis P., The Roots of 
American Civilization, reviewed, 461. 

Neville, Ella H., and Sarah G. and 
Deborah B. Martin, Historic Green 
Bay, cited, 162, 167, 327, 416. 

Nevins, Allan, The Gateway to History, 
reviewed, 460. 

New (A) Book of Sports, cited, 322. 

New England, manners, 211; removals 
from, 258, 343; horse racing in, 318; 
native, 357; education in, 437-438. 

New Glarus, Wilhelm Tell produced at, 
245; museum planned, 474. 

New Holstein, Germans at, 163; the- 
atricals at, 416-417. 

New Year’s day, history, 398-399. 

New York, route via, 196, 198, 205, 210- 
211; residents, 255; removals from, 
258; horse racing in, 318; education 
in, 437, 439-441; libraries in, 442. 

New York City, arrivals at, 288-289; 
cricket club, 3823; baseball club, 324; 
visited, 325; fair, 411; strike in, 448. 

New York Tribune, editors, 94, 406. 

Newcomb, » encountered, 76. 

Newton township (Manitowoc county), 
resident, 39. 

Nichols, Col. Abner, tavern owner, 327. 

Nichols, George W., a Vermont native, 
197. 

Nineteenth Indiana infantry, in the 
Civil war, 286. 

‘Non-Sectarian (The) Clause in the 
Charter of Beloit College,’ by Rob- 
ert K. Richardson, 127-155. 

Noonan, Josiah A., sketch, 86; corre- 
spondence, 87-89; editor, 143. 

North American circus, at Milwaukee, 
412, 

North Dakota, cordwood market, 64. 
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Northern Pacific railway, bankrupt, 60; 
service, 178; extended, 254; president, 
255. 

Northwest territory. See Ordinance of 
1787. 

Northwestern life insurance company, 
officer, 82. 

Norton, Mrs. ——, visited, 87; pays 
visit, 89. 

Nourse, Joel, letter to, 202. 

Norway, separates from Denmark, 387; 
union with Sweden, 388; traveler 
from, 436, 

Norwegians, recollections of, published, 
46-73, 176-194; in Manitowoc county, 
104; in Wisconsin, 385-395. See also 
Scandinavians. 

Nye, Ichabod, reminiscences of, ac- 
quired, 369. 


Oax Grove township (Pierce county), 
history, 343. 

Oberlin (Ohio), bequest for, 394. 

O’Cavanagh, Father Bernard, at De- 
troit, 352, 355. 

O’Clare. See Eau Claire. 

O’Clare river. See Clear Water river. 
O’Connor, Capt. Albert, in the Civil 
war, 302-304, 308; friend of, 309. 

Oconomowoc, early tavern at, 168. 

Oconto, railroad at, 309. 

O’Hearn, David J., Fifty Years at 
Saint John’s Cathedral, cited, 164. 
Ohio, route via, 196, 211; Germans in, 

450; education in, 453. 

Ohmstead, John, owns restaurant, 326. 

Oklahoma, horse racing in, 318. 

‘Old (The) Indian Agency House As- 
sociation,’ by Louise P. Kellogg, 280- 
285. 

Oneida county historical society, or- 
ganized, 475. 

O'Neil, E., letter to, 74. 

Ordinance of 1787, caravan in com- 
memoration of, 241. 

Ormsby, Thomas I., letter, 137. 

Oshkosh, guests from, 168; 
group, 425. 

Outagamie county pioneer and _his- 
torical society, activity, 243. 

Ozaukee county, mill in, 32; covered 
bridge, 35; house, 36. 


lecture 


Packinuam, B., seeks land, 337-338, 
340. 


Paducah (Ky.), wounded at, 268. 
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Palmer, Harry C., Athletic Sports in 
America, England and Australia, 
cited, 323-324. 

Paquette, Pierre, owns horse, 318. 

Paradise, a landing at dells, 274. 

Parish, J. C., George Wallace Jones, 
cited, 407. 

Patch Grove, route via, 339. 

Patti, Adelina, at Milwaukee, 418. 

Paxson, Frederic L., cited, 231. 

Pearson, R. M., letter, 182, 134; and 
founding of Beloit college, 154. 

Peck, Eben, justice of the peace, 172. 

Peck, Luther, brother of, 172. 

Pederson, Thomas, ‘Some Recollections 
of, 46-73, 176-194; sketch, 124. 

Pederson and Eide, establish grocery 
store, 64. 

Peet, Rev. Stephen, and founding of 
Beloit college, 127-128, 130, 138, 152, 
154; friend of, 129. 

Pennsylvania, route via, 198, 209-210; 
pioneers, 219; removals from, 258; 
teachers in, 450; school system, 453. 

Pennsylvania-Germans, characterized, 
446. 

Perry, B. F., mentioned, 88. 

Peshtigo, railroad at, 309. 

Petersen, William J., cited, 406. 

Petterson, Mrs. ——, Pine lake resi- 
dent, 161. 

Pettite, Louis, mail runner, 382. 

Pheasant Branch, on Lake Mendota, 
88-89. 

Phelan, Michael, Game of Billiards, 
cited, 326. 

Phi Beta Kappa, member of, 265. 

Philadelphia (Pa.), cricket club, 323; 
journalist, 445; strike in, 448. 

Philalethes, pamphlet written by, 144- 
145, 150. 

Philbrick, Francis S., Pope’s Digest, 
1815, reviewed, 465. 

Phillips, Dan, letter to, 81. 

Phillips, Wendell, lectures at Milwau- 
kee, 423-424. 

Photography, article on early, 268-279. 

Pickarts, Andrew, in politics, 80. 

Pike, Capt. , Bayfield resident, 383. 

Pike river, celebration, 401. 

Pine lake, pioneers on, 157, 161. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.), German immigrants 
in, 450. 

Platt, Charles, mentioned, 36. 

Platteville, historic house, sketch, 34. 
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Platteville 
cited, 147. 

Pleasant Prairie, celebration, 401. 

Polk county historical society, activity, 
117. 

Pollock and Maitland, History of Eng- 
lish Law, cited, 99. 

Pope, Carl C., lawyer, 256. 

Porlier, Jacques, Green Bay home, 385- 
387; appointed judge, 386. 

Porlier Jr., Jacques, in War of 1812, 
386. 

Portage, military guard, 8, 10, 13; his- 
tory of, 222; residents, 223, 228, 280- 
282, 318; meeting, 283; funds raised 
in, 284; railroad at, 291; church, 
292; Scotch, 323. 

Portage, of Fox-Wisconsin, 393. 

Portage State Register, cited, 222, 228. 

Portland township (Bad Axe county), 
route via, 341. 

Potosi, records acquired, 240. 

Powell, Dr. D. Frank, sketch on, pub- 
lished, 476. 

Powell, N. N., Wisconsin pioneer, 343. 

Powell, O. S., Wisconsin pioneer, 343. 

Prairie du Chien, employment at, 3; 
visited, 4, 79; house described, 22; 
death at, 80; residents, 88; recreation 
at, 314, 318; route via, 340; en route 
to, 405. 

Prairieville. See Waukesha. 

Pratt, George W., writes sketch, 197. 

Presbyterian-Congregational conven- 
tions, held at Beloit, 127, 151. 

Presbyterians, early Racine church, 21; 
Beloit college trustees, 131; criti- 
cized, 150-151; oppressed, 219; his- 
tory of, in Wisconsin, 365; at Mil- 
waukee, 408. 

Prescott, William H., historian, 443. 

Prescott, Methodists at, 431. 

Prescott Journal, 


Independent American, 


publication sus- 
pended, 197. 
Press, freedom of, 442, 457, 
Primrose township (Dane county), 


first wedding in, 173. 
Protestants, anxiety among, 140; in 
controversy, 140-146. 
Prussia, educational methods, 458-459. 
Public schools. See Education. 
Puchner, Rud., Erinnerungen.. 
cited, 163, 416. 
Puffer, Mrs. Herbert J., interest in 
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agency house, 282, 284-285. 
Puget sound, railroad terminal, 253-254. 


Index 


Quaire, Milo M., Struggle for Ratifi- 
cation ..., cited, 147; English Set- 
tler ..., cited, 397, 402. 

Quickert, Carl, The Story of Washing- 
ton County, cited, 158, 167. 

Quiggle, George, traveling companion, 


Quincy, boat at, 274. 


Ractne, Presbyterian church at, sketch, 
21-22; historic house, sketch, 31-32; 
residents, 180, 322; cricket club, 324; 
county museum, 371; church at, pic- 
tured, 21. 

Racine county, fair, 411. 

Raeder, Ole Munch, traveler, 436. 

Rahr, W., German pioneer, 43. 

Railways, supersede canals, 393. See 
also the several companies. 

Ramey, Earl, ‘The Beginnings of 
Marysville,’ cited, 165. 

Rammelkamp, Charles H., Illinois Col- 
lege ..., cited, 151. 

Randall, Francis, library interest, 422. 

Randall, Mary D. See Mrs. Abner 
Morse. 

Randall (Minn.), residents, 46, 51-52, 
62, 192; stores, 50, 53, 57, 64; market, 
60; iron prospecting at, 181-182. 

Rappahannock river, in the Civil war, 
300, 305. 

Rappahannock Station (Va.), battle, 
300. 

Raumer, Friedrich von, report on ed- 
ucation, 439-443, 458-459; America 
and the American People, cited, 440. 

Raymond, Augustus, and founding of 
Beloit college, 128. 

Raymond and company’s menagerie, at 
Milwaukee, 412. 

Record of Directors of the Young 
Men’s Association, cited, 422-424. 

Red Cedar (Menomonie) river, settle- 
ment on, 842. 

Redington, Capt. Edward S., letters 
of, acquired, 369. 

Reed, Rev. Andrew, Visit to American 
Churches, cited, 436. 

Reed, Curtis, in territorial legislature, 
130, 133-134, 150-151. 

Reed, Mrs. Curtis, a Baptist, 151. 

Reed, Parker M., Bench and Bar of 
Wisconsin, cited, 142. 

Reed and Kellogg, textbook, 100. 

Reely, Mary K., dramatized Wau-Bun, 
283. 
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Religion, Beloit college non-sectarian, 
127-155; revival of, 430-432. 

Republican party, defeat, 80; mem- 
bers, 93, 227. 

Rice, J. B., conducts theaters, 417-418. 

Richards, Linda, first trained nurse 
in America, 247. 

Richardson, Capt. Hollon, in the Civil 
war, 300. 

Richardson, Robert K., ‘The Non-Sec- 
tarian Clause in the Charter of Be- 
loit College,’ 127-155; article cited, 
150; sketch, 248. 

Richardson, William, borrows money, 
80. 

Richardson, Sen. William A., land in- 
terests, 254. 

Richland county, pioneer, 166. 

Richter, Gustav, Free State of Wis- 
consin, cited, 39; German pioneer, 
43. 

Rider family, near Madison, 83. 

Ripon, early tavern, 168; toast to, 175; 
cricket club, 324; celebration, 404. 
River Falls (Kinnickinnic), pioneers, 
195-198, 427-428; sketch, 348; Meth- 

odists at, 431. 

River Falls Journal, published, 197. 

River Falls normal school, beginnings, 
197. 

River Falls township (Pierce county), 
created, 343; Vermonters in, 197. 

Robertson, Dr. James A., death, 470. 

Rochester, pioneer, 396. 

Rock prairie, menagerie exhibited on, 
412, 

Rock river, pioneers on, 157; settle- 
ment on, 338. 

Rockford female seminary, develop- 
ment, 151. 

Rolette Jr., Joseph, grave marked, 373. 

Roosevelt, Pres. Franklin D., father of, 
255. 

Rosenberry, Judge Marvin B., contri- 
butes sketch, 139, 149. 

Rountree, Maj. John H., marriage, 34; 
in territorial legislature, 129. 

Rountree, Mrs. John H., marriage, 34. 

Rountree, Laura, Platteville resident, 
34, 

Roy, Mrs. ——, mentioned, 82. 

Roy, Joseph, Green Bay pioneer, 385. 

Roy, Vincent, Superior pioneer, 403. 

Royce, Mrs. Betsey M., sister of Moses 
M. Strong, 136. 
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Russell, H. B., and founding of Be- 
loit college, 128. 

Russians, as immigrants, 102. 

Ryan, Mrs. Catherine Greeny, son of, 
287. 

Ryan, Edmund E., parents of, 309. 

Ryan, Edward G., lectures at Milwau- 
kee, 423. 

Ryan, John T., parents of, 291; inci- 
dent about, 297. 

Ryan, Kittie R., parents of, 291. 

Ryan Sr., William W., son of, 286. 

Ryan Jr., William W., sketch, 286-311. 

Ryan Jr., Mrs. William W., marriage, 
288; incident about, 298. 

Ryan III, William W., parents of, 309. 


Sasxe island, ship stranded on, 289. 

Saenderl (Sanderl), Father Simon, at 
Green Bay, 353. 

St. Anthony Falls (Minn.), railroad to, 
43; excursions to, 406; panorama, 
414-415. 

St. Croix Falls, resident, 82; tablet un- 
veiled at, 244. 

St. Croix river, portage to, 377. 

St. Cyr, Father John M. I., at Chicago, 
853. 

St. George’s society, papers described, 
470. 

St. Louis (Mo.), trip to, 414; pan- 
orama, 415; resident, 419. 

St. Louis river, logging camp on, 169; 
as a boundary, 254; workmen, 281. 

St. Marys river, rapids, 253. 

St. Paul (Minn.), land agent at, 48; 
resident, 51; visited, 178, 186; attor- 
neys, 188; Ice palace, 276; excursion 
to, 406. 

Salomon, F., German pioneer, 43. 

Salter, J. T., The American Politician, 
reviewed, 363. 

Sanford, Prof. Albert H., becomes 
president of State historical society, 
470. 

Sarles, Jesse D., papers acquired, 114. 

Satterlee, Dr. Richard S., at Fort Win- 
nebago, 241. 

Sauk county historical society, activi- 
ties, 242, 271. 

Sault Ste Marie (Soo, Mich.), on rail- 
road, 255. 

‘Sawdust Campaign, by Charles F. 
Lamb, 6-14. 

Sawmills, in Minnesota, 62-64. 

Saxon-Altenburg, immigrants 


from, 
449, 
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Scandia Valley, in Minnesota, 65. 

Scandinavians, in Minnesota, 60-61; in 
Wisconsin, 160; dances, 165. See also 
Norwegians and Swedes. 

Scanlan, P. L., ‘The Founder of Mil- 
waukee at Prairie du Chien, 3-5; 
cited, 22; sketch, 123. 

Schafer, Joseph, ‘On Teaching Social 
Studies,’ editorial, 90-107; Wisconsin 
Domesday Book, cited, 101, 105; 
Four Wisconsin Counties, ... 5 
cited, 102; referred to, 129, 147, 165, 
337, 406; Intimate Letters of Carl 
Schurz, cited, 163, 314, 327; “‘Turner’s 
Early Writings, editorial, 213-231; 
‘The Place and Date of Jeremiah 
Curtin’s Birth, editorial, 344-359; 
‘Public Schools One Hundred Years 
Ago, Seen through Foreign Eyes,’ 
editorial, 435-459. 

Schneider, Hon. George J., death, 469. 

Schofield, lumber company at, 44. 

Schouler, James, History of the United 
States ..., cited, 140. 

Schuette, Mr. and Mrs. John, daughter 
of, 40. 

Schurz, Carl, cited, 162-168, 314, 827; 
lecture by, 423; items acquired for 
collection, 470; anniversary, 475. 

Scotch, in Wisconsin, 164; dances, 165; 
curling, 322-323. 

Seaton, Maud. See Mrs. 
Hooper. 

Second Bull Run (Va.), battle, 300. 

Second Wisconsin infantry, in the Civil 
war, 286. 

Seifert, Mrs. W. J., 
Memoirs, 347. 

Serbians, as immigrants, 102. 

Seventh Wisconsin infantry, in the Civil 
war, 286, 294, 300, 302. 

Seward, William H., letter to, 356. 
Sewell, Rev. Robert, papers of, ac- 
quired, 369. 
Shaw, Edward, 

cited, 27. 

She Bear, Winnebago Indian, 297. 

Sheboygan, cricket club, 324; park 
gathering, pictured, 405. 

Sheboygan county, history of cheese 
industry published, 247. 

Sheehan, Ellen. See Mrs. William W. 
Ryan Jr. 

Sheehan, Daniel, marriage of daughter, 
288. 


Junius T. 


and Curtin 


Modern Architect, 
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Sheldon, Ann. See Mrs. Charles Gra- 
tiot. 

Sheldon, Maj. John P., daughter of, 
171. 

Sheldon, Thomas, referred to, 171. 

Sherrill, Charles H., French Memories 
of Eighteenth-Century America, 
cited, 166. 

Shirreff, Patrick, Scotch traveler, 436. 

Shorthorn cattle, purchase, 48. 

Shullsburg, residents, 171. 

Sigourney, Mary, a French-Huguenot, 
258. 

Silver lake, curling on, 323. 

Sinsinawa, residents, 171-172; academy 
at, 372. 

Sioux Indians, enmity with Chippewa, 
877. 

Sixth Wisconsin infantry, in the Civil 
war, 286. 

Skavlem, Halvor L., death, 368. 

Slothower, Ed, Madisonian, 77, 84. 

Smeltzer’s Grove, route via, 339. 

Smith, Horatio, Festivals, Games, and 
Amusements ..., cited, 327, 398. 
Smith, Jesse, cobblestone inn, sketch, 

19-20. 

Smith, John B., president of railway, 
404, 

Smith, Julia A. See Mrs. Abner Morse. 

Smith, Walter M., death, 113. 

Smith, Gov. William E., orders mobil- 
ization of guards, 8; address by, 13. 

Snow, Mrs. Benjamin W., parents of, 
260. 

‘Social Life in Wisconsin: Pre-terri- 
torial through the Mid-Sixties,” by 
Lillian Krueger, 156-175, 312-328, 
396-426. 

Society and State, 113-124, 237-249, 366- 
374, 469-477. 

‘Soldier (A) of the Iron Brigade,’ by 
Margaret Ryan Kelley, 286-311. 

Sons of Temperance, in New York 
state, 200. 

South Mountain (Md.), battle, 300. 

Spanish American war, officer, 8. 

Sparks, Jared, historian, 443. 

Sparta, residents, 210, 341; fishing near, 
816-317. 

Spiritualism, in New York state, 208. 

Spring Valley Sun, cited, 197. 

Stand rock, at dells, 279. 

Star of Vermont (Northfield), sketch 
of, 202. 
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Stearns, Prof. John W., of University 
of Wisconsin, 214; edits magazine, 
216. 

Steever, Col. ——, entertains, 322. 

Stevens, Amelia F., interest in agency 
house association, 280, 282, 284. 

Stewart, Alexander, sketch of house, 
83-34. 

Stewart, Frank M., sketch, 86. 

Stewart, Lillian K., A Pioneer of Old 
Superior, cited, 168, 314, 403, 405, 408, 
425. 

Still, Bayrd, edits ‘Abner Morse’s 
Diary of Emigrant Travel, 1855-56, 
195-212, 829-843; ‘Abner Morse 
Diary: River Falls, 1859-61, 427- 
434; sketch, 249. 

Stilwell, Lewis D., ‘Migration from 
Vermont,’ cited, 197. 

Stirn, Ernest W., 4n Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Robert M. La Follette, 
reviewed, 109. 

Stone Bank, resident, 409. 

Stoner, George W., diary published, 
74-89, 

Strong, Marshall M., in territorial leg- 
islature, 130, 134, 152. 

Strong, Moses, letters, 137, 139. 

Strong, Moses M., History of ... Wis- 
consin, cited, 129, 185; in territorial 
legislature, 130-134, 155; religious ex- 
periences, 136-140; in constitutional 
convention, 146-147; a Jeffersonian, 
148-150; portrait, 127. 

Strong, Mrs. Moses M., letter to, 138; 
home life, 1389. 

Stubbs, William, Constitutional His- 
tory of England, cited, 99. 

Sulphur Springs (Va.), battle, 300. 

Sumner, Charles, at Superior, 408. 

Sumner, Edwin, sketch, 87. 

Superior, New Year’s ball at, 168; pio- 
neers, 169, 405; lawyers, 253, 255, 
260; railroad terminal, 254; city in- 
corporated, 256; bears in, 314; com- 
mercial center, 377; mail for, 879- 
384; government agent at, 380; cele- 
bration, 4038; literary society, 425; 
pictured, 1856, 168. 

Superior lake, yacht on, 182; railroad 
project at head of, 253; village on, 
254; hunting on, 314; picnic, 405. 

Superior yacht club, gives dance, 168. 

Surinam (South America), missions 
for, 389-390. 

Sweden, king of, 388. 


Swedes, in Minnesota, 48, 59; in Alaska, 
52; tercentennial celebration, 121; 
writer, 161. See also Scandinavians. 

Swinton, William, History of the 
United States, cited, 95. 

Swiss, in Green county, 160; sport, 162. 


Tacitus, Publius, Germania, cited, 99. 

Talbot, Jennie, thesis cited, 396-397. 

Talcott, Wait, and founding of Be- 
loit college, 128. 

Tallmadge, Nathaniel P., governor, 
140; son-in-law of, 317. 

Tallmadge, Thomas, cited, 20. 

Tank, Carston, Norwegian nobleman, 
387-388. 

Tank, Mary, birth, 389; at Green Bay, 
892; death, 394. 

Tank, Nils Otto, in Moravian church 
survey, 365; sketch of, by W. A. 
Titus, 385-395. 

Tank, Mrs. Nils Otto, marriage, 389- 
390; legacies, 394. 

Tank cottage, at Green Bay, 385-387; 
enlarged, 391; removed, 395. 

Tappan, E. A., death, 84. 

Taverns, on route from East, 199-202, 
204-206, 208-209, 211; in Illinois, 331- 
832, 337; in Wisconsin, 339-341. 

Taxation, investigation in Minnesota, 
183-193. 

Taylor, Bayard, lectures at Milwaukee, 
423-424. 

‘Teaching (On) Social Studies,’ by 
Joseph Schafer, 90-107. 

Temperance, observations on, en route 
to Middle West, 199-202, 206-267. 

Tenney, Daniel, nominated for as- 
sembly, 75; note, 79; transaction, 80. 

Tenney, H. A., cited, 313. 

Texas, horse racing in, 318. 

Thanksgiving day, observed, 403-404. 

Thiensville, early house near, 36. 

Thomas, Eleanor. See Mrs. Samuel 
Mitchell. 

Thomas, J., removal to Whitewater, 
330. 

Thomas, Jesse B., Farmer’s Almanac, 
cited, 438. 

Thornton, Mrs. ——, pays visit, 78. 

Thumb, Gen. Tom, makes appearances, 
413, 

Thwaites, Mrs. Jessie Turvill, death, 
238. 
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Thwaites, Reuben G., adjutant’s clerk, 
12; address published, 214; edits vol- 
ume, 283. 

Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs. George A., gold- 
en wedding celebration, 174. 

Timberlake, , near River Falls, 
343. 

Titus, W. A., ‘Nils Otto Tank, 885- 
395; sketch, 477. 

Tocqueville, Alexis de, Democracy in 
America, cited, 437; traveler, 437. 

Tozer, William, church interest, 431. 

Trempealeau county, route via, 342. 

Trewartha, Glenn T., French Settle- 
ment in the Driftless Hill Land, 
reviewed, 467. 

Trimbelle township (Pierce county), 
history, 343. 

Troy, celebration, 401. 

Tullis, D. H., principal of commercial 
college, 84. 

Tupper, Benjamin, copy of life of, ac- 
quired, 369. 

Turck, Christian, sketch of house, 29. 

Turner, Andrew J., son of, 222. 

Turner, David, en route to Illinois, 197- 
198, 202-203; letter to, 209; visited, 
833-334; seeks farm, 337-338. 

Turner, Mrs. David, Illinois pioneer, 
334, 337; removal, 338. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, editorial 
on his ‘Early Writings, by Joseph 
Schafer, 213-231; portrait, 213. 

Tweedy, John H., letters to, 170-171, 
419. 

Twelfth Wisconsin infantry, in the 
Civil war, 268. 

Twenty-fourth Michigan infantry, in 
the Civil war, 286. 





Unrrartans, mentioned, 149; at Mil- 
waukee, 408. 

United States, oaths of allegiance to, 
386. 

United States geological survey, papers 
of, acquired, 114. 

United States land office. See Lands. 

United States senate. See Congress. 

Universalists, college, 334. 

Unonius, Gustaf, pioneer, 157-158. 

Updike, Rev. Eugene G., copies of ser- 
mons acquired, 471. 

Upjohn, Richard, architect, 17. 

Utica, Dane county settlement, 402. 

Utica township (Crawford county), 
route via, 340. 


Van Buren, Pres. Martin, visited, 439. 

Vandalia (Ill.), land office at, 450. 

Van den Berg, ——, pioneer, 169. 

Van der Meulen, Caroline. See Mrs. 
Nils Otto Tank. 

Van der Meulen, Rev. R. J., library, 
395; portrait, 390. 

Vanderpool, Capt. Abraham, in the 
Civil war, 268. 

Van Dyke, J. H., library interest, 422. 

Van Hise, Charles R., papers of, ac- 
quired, 114, 471; open to public, 238. 

Vaughn, ——, Bayfield resident, 383. 

Veblen, Thorstein, sketch, 104-105. 

Vermont, removals from, 195-197, 211, 
332, 334, 339; temperance law, 200; 
production of farms, 201; roads 
marked, 204. 

Vermont Chronicle (Windsor), cited, 
197. 

Vermont Temperance Standard (Wood- 
stock), sketch of, 202. 

Vermont Watchman (Montpelier), 
cited, 197. 

Vernon county, formerly Bad Axe, 340. 

Verwyst, C. A., ‘Reminiscences of a 
Pioneer Missionary,’ cited, 162, 169. 

Vianden, Heinrich, exhibits paintings, 
414, 

Vicksburg (Miss.), in the Civil war, 
268. 


Vieau, Jacques, sketch, 4-5. 

Vilas, William F., sketch, 256. 

Virginia, slavery in, 288; roads, 301; 
residents, 304, 306-307. 

Virginia university, founder, 149. 

Viroqua, county seat, 340. 

Vliet, Jasper, toast to, 175. 

Von Holst, Hermann E. See Holst. 

Von Raumer, Friedrich. See Raumer. 


Wasasn college, faculty member, 258. 

Wainright, Rev. ——, New York resi- 
dent, 139. 

Wakeley, Charles T., visited, 75. 

Walker, Rev. Charles, Rutland, Ver- 
mont, resident, 138-139. 

Walker, J. P., letter to, 146. 

Wallace, Mrs. Minnie M., papers of, 
acquired, 240, 

Walworth county, removal to, 330; 
History, cited, 401; pioneer, 410; fair, 
411, 

Walworth county historical society, in- 
corporated, 370. 

War of 1812, in Wisconsin, 386. 

Ward, John, visited, 338. 
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Warner, Hannah M., visited, 78. 

Warren, Dr. John H., employee, 75; 
mentioned, 86. 

Warren, Minnie, dwarf, 413. 

Warren, visited, 78. 

Washington (D.C.), census bureau at, 
106; hospital, 304; records, 356. 

Washington county, residents, 419. 

Washingtonian temperance _ society, 
member, 139. 

Washington’s birthday, celebrated, 399- 
400. 

Waterbury, Rev. C., and founding of 
Beloit college, 128. 

Waterhouse, Dr. Benjamin, letter to, 
149, 

Watertown, military guard, 8, 10, 13; 
Germans at, 160; amusements, 163; 
residents, 314, 327. 

Watertown historical society, activities, 
117, 371. 

Wattle work, method of building, 386, 
395. 

Waukesha (Prairieville), inn near, 30; 
recreation at, 326; fair, 410. 

Waukesha county, inn in, 19; church, 
25; Scandinavians in, 160. 

Waukesha county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 117, 243. 

Waupun, celebration, 175. 

Wausau, receives white pine specimen, 
45. 

Webster, Daniel, statesman, 448. 

Wells, Byron, fisherman, 316. 

Welsh, at Milwaukee, 408. 

Welty, Dan, proposed visit to, 77; vis- 
ited, 79. 

West Blue Mounds, tavern at, 328. 

West Superior, townsite, 255. 

Whigs, in territorial legislature, 131, 
134; speech, 143. 

White, John, letter, 146. 

White Oak Springs, celebration, 401. 

“White (A) Pine Monarch, by Marshall 
Cousins, 44-45. 

Whitehall, memorial house at, 244. 

Whitewater, removal to, 330; rural 
fairs, 411; menagerie at, 412. 

Whiton, Edward V., in territorial leg- 
islature, 128-129, 182, 134; letter, 130, 
152-153; degree, 155. 

Whitty, James, in the Civil war, 301. 

Who’s Who in America, cited, 346, 349, 
857. 

Wight, William W., ‘John Johnston,’ 
cited, 164, 
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Wilcox, Daniel, daughter of, 173. 

Wilcox, Emily, marriage, 173. 

Wilcox, Randall, in territorial legisla- 
ture, 134. 

Wild, Robert, referred to, 163. 

Williams, Burt, interest in agency 
house, 282. 

Williams, Eleazar, marriage, 387. 

Willow river, game on, 314, 

Wilson, Woodrow, opinion of Turner, 
229. 

Wilson’s Creek, sawmill on, 342. 

Wilson’s Mills. See Menomonie. 

Wingra (Dead) lake, flowers on, 172. 

Winnebago county archeological and 
historical society, activities, 117, 372. 

Winnebago Indians, trade with, 4; at 
the dells, 269-271, 279; visit pioneers, 
297. 

Winnebago lake, soil on, 42; Fox river 
flows through, 393. 

Wiota, en route to, 77. 

Wisconsin, pioneers, 4, 23, 39, 47, 74-75, 
143, 159, 195, 197, 817, 334, 427, 429; 
adjutant general, 7; architecture, 15- 
88; treasurer, 33; covered bridges, 
35; early map, 40; Germans in, 41; 
transportation routes, 43; cattle, 48; 
constitutional convention, 80; schools, 
93, 265-266, 444-445; immigrant 
study, 101; native-born, 104, 350- 
351; census, 105-106; correspondence 
and papers of secretaries of state, 
acquired, 114, 472; Beloit college 
beginnings, 127, 150; politics, 134; 
legislators, 155; chief justice, 155; so- 
cial life in, 156-175, 312-828, 396-426; 
foreign element, 160-161, 164; visited, 
161; members of congress, 170, 172, 
408; toast to, 175; teachers, 214; fur 
trade thesis, 221-223; boundary, 254; 
lawyer, 256; copper implements, 260; 
secretary of state, 281; history, 280; 
agency house, 281, 284; colonial 
dames, 284-285; railroad in, 291; 
lumber, 336; removals to, 387, 339, 
343, 356; linguist, 344; novelist, 367; 
fair, 411; panoramas, 415; libraries, 
421-425; may become a German 
state, 439. 

Wisconsin Club Woman, cited, 281-282. 

Wisconsin Dells (Kilbourn City), pio- 
neers, 268; landscape pictures, 269; 
road at, 270; Indians in region of, 
271; boat at, 274; water power con- 
troversy at, 279. 
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Wisconsin federation of women’s clubs, 
committee member, 281; interest in 
agency house, 283-284. 

Wisconsin historical society, superin- 
tendent, 12; members, 118, 237, 366, 
469; appraisal of library, 221; papers 
read at meetings of, 222, 229; cur- 
ators, 257, 265; library growth, 264; 
and Curtin Memoirs, 344, 346; death 
of President Cousins, 373; Tank col- 
lection, 395. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, cited, 
129, 214. 

Wisconsin legislature, and Beloit col- 
lege charter, 128, 153-154; Journal, 
cited, 129-130, 134-185. 

Wisconsin National guard, members of, 
6, 8; song, 14. 

‘Wisconsin (A) Pioneer in Photog- 
raphy,’ by A. C. Bennett, 268-279. 

Wisconsin Rapids, resident, 276. 

Wisconsin repeal association, celebra- 
tion, 146. 

Wisconsin river, as a boundary, 40; 
transportation route, 223; landscape 
along, 269; lumbering on, 271; pic- 
ture collection of dells, 278-279; and 
water power controversy, 279; land 
on, 291-292, 295, 298; recreation on, 
323; lumber raft at dells, pictured, 
276. 

Wisconsin state agricultural society, 
sponsors fair, 411. 

Wisconsin state bar association, mem- 
ber, 257. 


Index 


Wisconsin supreme court, member, 282. 

Wisconsin tax commission, member, 
256. 

Wisconsin university, press, 213; fac- 
ulty members, 214, 258-259, 281; stu- 
dent paper, 224; student, 228; be- 
quest to, 256; graduates, 260, 265; 
hunting on grounds of, 313; nine- 
tieth birthday, 475. 

Wiser, John B., Madisonian, 76, 82. 

Witch’s gulch, at dells, 273-274. 

Wolves, on mail route, 381. 

Wood, Capt. A., on Wisconsin river, 
274. 

Wood, Charles, encountered, 80. 

Worrell, Dr. Edward, at Fort Winne- 
bago, 241. 

Wright, Arthur J., death, 238. 

Wiirttemberg (Germany), immigrants 
from, 446. 

Wyman, Joe, visited, 79. 

Wyman, W. H., mentioned, 84. 


Yare theological school, student, 258. 

Yawkey-Alexander lumber company, 
present white pine specimen, 44. 

Yellow Thunder, Winnebago chief, 270- 
271. 

York prairie, route via, 77. 

Young, Frederick G., pupils of, 99. 

Young, George, seeks farm, 334, 338. 

Young, Mrs. George, Illinois pioneers, 
837; removal, 338. 


ZaBeL family, mentioned, 40. 
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